










General Department. 


oe 


EXTRACTS FROM A REVOLUTIONARY 
ORDER-BOOK.* 


Heav-Quarrers, Ampoy, August 11th [1776]. 


Parole, Richmond; countersign, Long, Island. 

Field officers to-morrow, Col. Reed, — 
Lieut. Colonel R. Hampton is appointed Aide-de- 
Camp the Honourable Hugh Mercer, and all 
orders of the General transmitted through him 
are to be punctually obeyed. 

General Mercer desires his respectful address 
may be communicated to the Pennsylvania 
Associators, and the New Jersey militia; he is 
instructed to signify to the troops in general, 
and them in particular, that they have it now 
in their power to render the most essential ser- 
vice to their country, by reinforcing the army at 
New York. His Excellency, General Washing- 
ton, will consider any assistance he may receive 
at this time as the greatest obligation, and such 
troops as will turn out voluntarily on that 
service will have their names enrolled as the 
bravest of the Americans. 

The Col. and the Commanding officers of Bat- 
talions and Corps are to give in a return of the 
men who have deserted, that their names may 
be immediately transmitted to Congress, 





Heav-Quarrers, GENERAL OnpeERS, 12th August, 1776, 
Field Officers to-morrow, Col. Thomson, 








The main guard to furnish six Centries at the 
market-house every morning during the giving 
out Provisions; two at end, and two in the 
middle, with fixed bayonets, and they are to 
suffer no person to enter the market except the 
Quarter-Master, his Sergts and Camp Colour 
men; the Guard at the barracks to furnish. 


* This Order-book, in the handwriting of Captain 
John Douglass, of Philadelphia, an officer in the Arm 
of the Revolution, afterwards sheriff of Philadelphia, is 
in the possession of his son-in-law, Mr. Levi Lingo. 
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Ev’rne Ornvers, Heap Quarters, 22 of October, 1776. 

Countersign, Hancock. 

That every officer of a guard, as soon he 
is relieved from his guard, is to make report in 
writing of everything that happens within the 
line of his guard during the twenty-four hours, 
and expressly to report the prisoners confined 
in that guard house, by whom, and when con- 
fined; their crimes, their name, and what com- 
pany and regiment they belong to, and by whom 
confined; the report to be made to the field- 
officer of the day, and he is to the General. 

Field Officer of the day to-morrow is Major 
Lindsay. Captain Douglass relieves the guard. 


HEAD-QvaRTERS, 17th of August, 1776. 

Parole, ; Countersign, 

3enj2 Durant of Capt2 Wodsworth’s Com- 
pany and Ool. Bayley’s Regt convicted, by 
Gen! Court Martial, whereof Col. Williss was 
President, sentenced to receive 88 lashes. . . . 

Patrick Lyon, of Capt» Curtiss’ Company 
Regt. late Carvard’s, convicted by the same 
Court Martial for sleeping on his post, sentenced 
to receive 25 lashes, 

Benj. Wallace, of Capt» Steward’s company 
of Independent New York forces, convicted by 
the same Court Martial for desertion and en- 
listing in another company, sentenced to receive 
a 

The General approves of the above sentences, 
and orders them to be executed at the usual 
time and place. 

The General recommends to all Commanding 
Officers of Divisions, Brigades, and Regiments, 
in issuing their orders, to be careful they do not 
interfere with General Orders which have been 
and may be issued. And these Gentlemen who 
have not had an opportunity, from their late 
arrival in camp, to know what have been issued, 
will do well to inform themselves, and more 
especially before any special orders is issued 
which may have general effect. 

HeEap-Quarters, August 18, 1776. 

Parole, ; Countersign, 

As nothing contributes so much to the good 
order and government of the troops as exactness 
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in discipline, the strict observation of orders, 
and as the army is now arranged in different 
Divisions, those Divisions formed in Brigades, 
and the Brigades formed into Regiments, The 
General expects that the several duties of the 
army will go on with regularity, cheerfulness, 
and alacrity; as one means of accomplishing 
this, he desires, 

That no Brigade, Regiment, or Division, will 
interfere with the duty of another, but walk in 
their own proper line, the Cols taking care 
[not] to countervene the orders of the Briga- 
diers, of the Major Generals; and that the 
whole pay attention to General Orders, which 
can only be set aside or dispensed with by 
orders of equal dignity. The army, under such 
regulations, will soon become respectable in 
itself, and formidable to the foe. It is an in- 
cumbent duty, therefore, on every oflicer of 
every rank to be alert and attentive in the 
discharge of their several duties annexing to his 
office; his honour, his own personal safety, and 
for aught he knows, the salvation of his coun- 
try, and his dearest privileges may depend upon 
his exertion: particularly cases may, and doubt- 
less will happen, to render it necessary for the 
good of the service, that a change of officers 
should be made from one brigade to another; 
but whenever there appears cause for this, it 
will be notitied by General or Special Orders. 
The General cannot: quit this subject, as this 
may possibly be the last opportunity previous 
to an attack, without addressing the privates, 
and exhorting the troops in general, to be pro- 
foundly silent and strictly obedient to orders 
before they come to, and once they are in 
action, as nothing can contribute more to their 
success than a cool and deliberate behaviour, 
nor nothing add more to the discouragement of 
the enemy, than to find new troops calm and 
determined in their manner. The General has 
no doubt that every good soldier, and all their 
officers are sufficiently impressed with the ne- 
cessity of examining the state and condition of 
their arms, but his own anxiety on this head 
impels him to remind them of it after every 
spell of wet weather, lest we should at any time 
be caught with arms unfit for immediate use. 

The Regiments of Militia from Connecticut 
are to be formed in the Brigade under the Com- 
mand of Brigadier General Walcot, who is 
hourly expected, and in the mean time. 


Mas® GENERAL SULLIVAN’s ORDERS, 
August 25th, 1776. 


The following arrangements to take place on 
Long Island till further orders, viz: 

Cole Miles’s two Battalions, Cole Atlee’s, 
Cole Lutz, Major Hayes, Cole Lasher, C 
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to be formed into one Brigade under the Com- 
mand of Gen! Lord Sterling, Coles Hands, Pres- 
cott, late Nixon's, Vernon’s, Hitchcock’s, Little, 
Smith and Ranson’s under Gen! Nixon; Hun- 
tingdon, Schuyler, Sullivan, Chester and Gray 
under Gen! Persons, and Johnston’s, Martiem’s 
Newcomb’s and Furman’s under. the command 
of Brigadier Hurd. 

The General further orders that the Briga- 
diers attend at Head Quarters to-morrow morn- 
ing for his directions at 8 o’clock, Brigade Maj’r 
Box is appointed to act as Adjutant Gen! for 
this Departiment till further orders. 

A Brigadier Gen! of the day to attend at the 
Grand Parade at guard mounting at 10 
o’clock in the morning. Every day afterward 
at 8, whose duty it shall be to see that the 
guards are regularly made up, that they are 
properly posted and duly relieved. No firing is 
hereafter to be allowed on any pretensions 
whatever except by permission from the Com- 
manding General of the day, and none within 
the lines except by permission of the Command- 
ing General here. This order not to extend to 
the Centries on guard. 

Brigadier for the day to-morrow, Gen! Lord 
Stirling. 

The General is much surprised to find that 
the soldiers notwithstanding repeated orders 
are strolling about at a number of miles dis- 
tant from the lines at a time when the enemy 
are hourly expected to make an attack. The 
officers are strictly enjoined to cause every 
soldier to be taken up and contined who shall 
be found strolling without their lines without 
they can show a written permit from the Cap- 
tains or Commanding officers of their Com- 
panies or Regiments. All officers and soldiers 
are to keep within quarters unless when or- 
dered on Duty. 

All troops within the Department is ordered 
to wear a green bough or branch of a tree in 
their hats till further orders. 

Colo Ward’s Regt to be added to Gen! Per- 
son’s Brigade. All other troops not mentioned 
and those which may be sent here without a 
General Officer to command them are to be con- 
sidered as a part of Lord Stirling’s Brigade till 
further orders. . =.» . « 

A Return of the several Brigades to be made 
immediately. Eight hundred properly officered 
to relieve the troops on Bedford Road to-mor- 
row morning, six field officers to attend with 
this party. 

The same number to relieve those on Bush 
Road, and an equal number those stationed to- 

yards the Narrows. 

A picket of three hundred men under the 
command of a Field Officer, six Captains, twelve 
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Subalterns to be posted at the wood on the west 
side of the Creek every night till further orders. 

It is a very scandalous practice unbecoming 
soldiers whose duty it is to defend the liberty 
and property of the Inhabitants of the Country 
to make free with and rob them of that pro- 
perty; it is therefore ordered that no person 
belonging to this army do presume on any pre- 
tence whatever to take or make use of any 
Corn, Poultry, Provision, or anything else with- 
out the consent of the owners nor without pay- 
ing the common price for them; any breach of 
this order will be severely punished. The 
Commanding Oftticer of each Regiment and Com- 
pany is to see this Order communicated to their 
respective Corps and to see it carried into exe- 
oution, . . 2 « « « 

Brigadier Lord Stirling to command the front 
of our lines next Hudson’s River and to com- 
mand the reserve within the lines, and when 
either of the other Brigade Generals have the 
command of the Advance Lines Lord Stirling 
is to have the Command of his post in his ab- 
GOOD, ss « 4 

Each Brigadier General to assign the Alarm 
Posts to the several Regiments under their Com- 
mand, 

Brigaprer GENERAL Lord Stiriine’s ORDERS, 
August 25th, 1776. 

The Adjutants of each Corps of this Brigade 
are to attend Brigade Major Livingston at 
General Sullivan’s Quarters every morning at 
9 o'clock to receive the orders of the day. The 
Weekly Returns are to be brought in this day. 

Such Regiments as have tents are to encamp 
within the lines as soon as possible. 

GENERAL Orpers, August 29th, 1776. 

Parole, Countersign, 

As the sick who are untit for duty are an in- 
cumbrance to the army, and troops are expected 
this afternoon from the Flying Camp in Jersey 
under General Mercer, who is himself arrived, 
and room and cover is wanted for the troops, 

The Commanding Officers of Regts are imme- 
diately ordered to remove such sick, they are 
to take their arms and accoutrements and be 
conducted by an officer. 


NARRATIVE OF A PRISONER IN THE 
WAR OF 1812. 


Tne following was penned from the lips of my 
father, Isaac Denison, of Stonington, Conn., in the 


summer of 1846. He died August 28, 1855, aged 
65. As the incidents are valuable historic facts, 
and have never found their way into any histori- 
cal columns, I submit them to the Historical 
Magazine : 
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“ About the middle of March, 1813, we were 
on our passage from Charleston, South Carolina, 
to Providence, Rhode Island, in the schooner 
Nimble, of which I was the first officer. In 
company with us was the sloop Revenue, under 
command of Capt. Forsyth. 

“It was a bright day and the wind blew 
freshly from the land. We were in the Gulf 
Stream nearly opposite Cape Hatteras. It was 
now noon and | stood on the quarter-deck with 
my quadrant, taking the sun. As I brought 
down the instrument after securing the observa- 
tion, and leisurely cast my eyes round the hori- 
zon, I espied on our lee-bow, in the northeast, 
something which appeared through the blue and 
dim distance, like fingers arising trom the waves. 
In a moment our suspicion was awake. 

“Catching the spy-glass, 1 ran aloft to learn 
what our fears had prepared us to believe; as I 
looked out from the rigging, I plainly discovered 
his majesty’s squadron ; which, from the clearest 
demonstration, we shortly knew to be headed 
by Admiral Warren. We were so far from the 
land as to preclude all hope of escape; and re- 
sistance of course would have been madness. 
However, as the squadron neared us, the Reve- 
nue directed her course off shore before the 
wind, while we tacked and ran in for the main- 
land. We were pursued by the Admiral’s ten- 
der, the High Flyer—were captured about 4 
o’clock, and, at sunset, taken on board the Ad- 
miral’s ship St. Domingo. The frigate Endy- 
mion gave chase to the Revenue, but did not 
overtake her till 11 o’clock at night. 

“We were first taken to Chesapeake Bay, 
whither the squadron was bound, where with 
about 200 prisoners, taken in different places, we 
were placed on board the frigate Gunon and 
ordered to Bermuda. Upon reaching Bermuda 
we were consigned to a loathsome old prison- 
ship moored in the road, upon the south of St. 
George’s, where however we were confined but 
about two wecks, when all except the priva- 
teersmen were indulged with a parole on shore 
at Hamilton. 

“Our company consisted of fifteen, and as we 
were sitting upon our sacks on the landing, 
waiting the return of Capt. Forsyth and Capt. 
Staer whom we had sent in search of lodgings, 
a tall, spare old man, of sallow complexion and 
venerable look, came slowly down; and accost- 
ing us in the most friendly manner said: 
‘Well, my boys, you have secured a parole 
on shore I suppose ; but where do you expect to 
take up your quarters?’ 

“*We have sent two of our company,’ we 
replied, ‘to procure us a place.’ At this, Father 
Teuso (for such we always called him) pointing 
his cane up to a moderate-sized storehouse which 
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stood at a short distance from the dock, said: 
‘There, my lads, is a building which you may 
occupy without cost as long as you remain here.’ 

“With gratitude we accepted this unlooked- 
for hospitality. But this good old man deserves 
honorable mention; and why he so kindly enter- 
tained us will be explained in his own words, 
which are these: ‘I am now an old man, and 
of necessity an Englishman, but I am so only 
outwardly ;’ and then laying his right hand upon 
his breast continued, ‘J am an American here.’ 
The old gentleman had formerly lived in South 
Carolina, where as a planter he had accumulated 
a large property. For his health he was now in 
Bermuda. 

“Our stay upon the island was passed with 
varied interest. The island itself, St. George, 
though small, is beautiful and rich. It enjoys 
almost perpetual spring and is clothed with con- 
stant verdure. <As our parole confined us within 
the circuit of a mile, we were able to enjoy only 
a part of its picturesque and animating scenery. 

“We cannot forget the splendid and imposing 
appearance of the English troops, which were 
landed here to recruit preparatory to the memo- 
rable attack on Craney Island, which took place 
this season under order of Admiral Cockburn. 
In their marches for exercise and drill, the regi- 


ments were always preceded by their tall, athle- 


tic, giant-like pioneers. In their evolutions they 
exemplified the harmony of their rich martial 
music, and moved with the awful dignity of a 
steeled and brazen forest. 

“Returning to our lodgings on the 15th of 
June, we found posted on our door a notice from 
the American agent for prisoners-of-war, that 
we were registered to be exchanged for his 
majesty’s prisoners, at New York. Nine days 
elapsed before our departure. Previously to 
this, as our rations were small, we had been ac- 
customed to do some work; but now all work 
for John Bull came to an emphatic pause. We 
could not labor even for a crown, while in view 
of our republican homes. 

“Father Teuso, when he learned that we were 
to be released, came down and requested that 
the cooper, Mr. Sanford, might make for him a 
strong, ten-gallon keg. For the good old man 
we would do anything, and of course we made 
for him an excellent, iron-bound keg. But to 
our joyful surprise, on the morning of our de- 
parture, down came the patriotic old man atten- 
ded by his negroes bearing the self-same keg. 
Approaching us, with a benignant smile playing 
upon his time-worn and fatherly face, he said: 
‘Here my good boys, is ten gallons of the pure 
West India, which Iam glad to give to you for 
your happy cheer on the Fourth of July, when 
doubtless you will be on your homeward pass- 
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age.’ After alluding to his three sons, who were 
at this time at sea, and requesting us, should we 
ever meet them in circumstances of want, to 
extend to them the like generous hospitality 
which he had so gladly bestowed upon us, and 
wishing us all possible happiness and prosperity, 
he concluded by saying as he pointed to a small 
eminence— It is not probable that you will ever 
see me again. But should you ever visit the 
island you will find my stone coffin in yonder 
church-yard, beneath that waving evergreen.’ 
He then took his leave of us in a manner so 
fatherly and affectionate that not one of our 
company could refrain from tears. 

“On the 24th, having obtained our paroles we 
were taken on board the cartel-ship called the 
Magnet, commanded by an old Englishman 
named John Coverdale. The cartel contained 
about 400 prisoners, most of whom were taken 
directly from the gloomy old prison-ship. 

“ With our white flag floating, and all sail set, 
under a favoring breeze, and with buoyant hopes 
of again treading the thresholds of our anti- 
British homes, we left Bermuda sinking in the 
distance. We were a motley company, and our 
passage was checkered with some developments 
of human nature possessing mirthful interest, 
and some of a more dark and melancholy char- 
acter, as might naturally be expected from the 
peculiar education of the privateersmen. 

“During the most of the passage nothing of 
particular moment occurred. But early on the 
4th of July (which was Sunday of the week for 
this year) as we neared the Jersey shore, with a 
fresh, westerly wind, we discovered far away 
to the leeward, the squadron of Commodore 
Hotham. The commodore’s ship displayed a 
signal which was answered by the Magnet. But 
evidently Capt. Coverdale did not comprehend 
the commodore’s design, which was that we 
should run down to receive his orders. The 
seventy-four made repeated signals; but as they 
were not understood we kept on our way for the 
Hook. The commodore now dispatched his ten- 
der, a small sloop named the Enterprise, formerly 
a pilot-boat from New York, which he had cap- 
tured. She mounted a swivel and numbered 
about fifteen men. To our surprise she seemed 
to be in pursuit of us, and would occasionally 
discharge her swivel. 

“By this time we were near the Highlands; 
and the smack Yankee (from Connecticut River, 
now acting as pilot-boat) which had been wait- 
ing for an emergency like the present, came out 
around the Hook, and running down under our 
lee left us a pilot, and then hauled up under the 
land to watch the issue of the plot which she 
had projected. As soon as the pilot came on 
deck he spoke to Capt. C., and told him that the 
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commodore was anxious to speak him, and that 
it would be advisable to lay-to till the tender 
should come up and do her errand. Accord- 
ingly the Magnet was brought-to. 

‘The prisoners now began to manifest great 
uneasiness; they had not been pleased with the 
actions of the Enterprise, especially with the 
noise of her swivel; and they were very far 
from relishing the notion of paying a visit to 
Commodore Hotham, lest he should order us to 
some other port, which he doubtless would have 
done; for New York at this time was not the 
proper place of exchange. Their uneasiness 
soon took a decided form. Hard looks and hard 
words were soon followed by their legitimate 
successors, hard measures. All was tumult and 
confusion. The prisoners forward rose and took 
possession of that part of the ship. With loud 
threats and awful oaths they next rushed aft and 
completed the victory by thrusting the helms- 
man down under the bulwarks. In a moment 
all our canvas was brought to the wind and we 
were again on our way for the harbor. This, 
however was a small affair to what followed. 

“At this unexpected movement, the pilot 
sprung upon the capstan and tried to quell the 
insurrection. At first his efforts were fruitless ; 
but at length securing a degree of attention, he 


informed us that all was working for our special 


benetit. He told us that his object was to re- 
capture the Enterprise, and that for this purpose 
there were forty well-armed men concealed on 
board the Yankee; and that under the boat 
which we saw stowed forward on board the 
Yankee was a well-mounted gun to aid in the 
seizure. Ile then requested, that, in order the 
better to deceive and entrap the tender, the 
Magnet might again be brought-to, which was 
accordingly done. 

“Tn a short time the tender was on our wind- 
ward bow. The Yankee now filled away and 
running past us hauled up between us and the 
Enterprise. As she passed us, the pilot spoke 
her in these words: ‘Go and see what that 
fellow wants of you.’ 

“On board the Magnet, the anxiety of every 
man was on tip-toe. Every prisoner was eager- 
ly scrambling for a position from which he 
might witness the expected collision. The rail, 
the bowsprit and the rigging were lined and 
crowded with anxious spectators. Scarcely had 
we secured our commanding positions, when the 
tender which was now within musket-shot of 
the Yankee, hauled up into the wind ; doubtless 
suspecting her very singular movements, and 
plainly seeing that there was dangerous insub- 
ordination on board the Magnet. 

“The crisis had now come. In a moment the 
forty armed men who had previously lain con- 
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cealed below, stood in orderly array and firm 
on deck; and at an instant’s signal they poured 
a tremendous discharge of balls upon the deck 
of the tender. The volley did awful execution. 
As the smoke rolled off and revealed the tender, 
no human form was to be seen and no indication 
of life except the dark stream of human blood 
which we plainly saw running profusely from 
the scuppers. Inspired by this successful and 
timely victory, the prisoners on board the Mag- 
net simultaneously with the heroic band which 
manned the Yankee, waved their caps and coats 
and sent up to the clouds, long, loud and exult- 
ant shouts of patriotic joy, which, for the time, 
almost hushed the winds of heaven. 

“This was a proud hour for the prisoners— 
one which almost repaid us for our long months 
of imprisonment. This was a deed of noble 
daring, which not only stands as a noble monu- 
ment to the praise and patriotism of the bold 
crew of the Yankee, but which forcibly exhibits 
the characteristics of Yankee ingenuity, boldness 
and dispatch.” Isaao DENISON. 

By Freperio Denison. 


Societies and their Proceedings. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


New Ewnertann  Historic-GENEALOGIOAL 
Socrery.—(Officers, vol. ii. p. 53.) Boston, Sept. 
15.—A special meeting, Mr. Drake, the Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

Frederic Kidder, from the committee on In- 
dian names, made a partial report, in which 
were given the signification of a number of 
aboriginal local names;—among them, those of 
this State (Massachusetts), and the city (Shaw- 
mut or Mushawanuk), after which J. §. Loring 
read a very interesting paper on “The First 
Trophy of the Revolution”—a gun captured at 
Lexington, April 19, 1775, from a British soldier, 
by Capt. John Parker, grandfather of its present 
owner, Rev. Theodore Parker. Col. Samuel 
Swett next gave a biographical sketch of Col. 
David Mason, well known in this vicinity as a 
scientific man, and a patriot of the Revolution. 
David Pulsifer followed with a warm and elo- 
quent eulogium on the character of Oliver 
Cromwell, the two hundredth anniversary of 
whose death occurred the previous Monday, the 
13th inst. 

Boston, October 6.—A quarterly meeting, Mr. 
Drake in the chair. Rey. Mr. Riddel, the cor- 
responding secretary, reported letters, accepting 
membership, from the following gentlemen, 
viz. : 

Resident.—Rev. Joseph A. Copp, D.D., of 
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Chelsea; Rev. Edward ©. Guild, John W- 
Candler, John 8. March, Henry J. Prentiss, 
and Franklin H. Sprague, of Boston; Rev. Wil- 
lard M. Harding, of Quincy; Prof. Austin Phelps, 
of Andover; William A. Burke, of Lowell; 
and Rev. Nathan Munroe, of Haverhill. 

Corresponding.—William H. Allen, LL.D., 
Matthew Newkirk, and Benjamin P. Hunt, all 
of Philadelphia, 

Several gentlemen were elected members, 
and other business was transacted, including 
the appointment of a number of committees. 

Dr. Palmer read a carefully-prepared and 
interesting memoir of Rev. Eleazer Williams, 
one of the earliest corresponding members of 
this Society, who died at Hogansburg, N. Y., on 
the 28th of August last. 

Mr. Loring exhibited a manuscript of about 
250 pages, in the handwriting of Benjamin 
Franklin, uncle of the philosopher, and read 
some verses from the same. The book belongs 
to Stephen Emmons, of Boston, a descendant of 
the author. 

Mr. Pulsifer exhibited a volume printed at 
London in 1619, on the comet of the previous 
year; and made some remarks in relation to 
the alleged etiect of this comet, in hastening the 
emigration of the Pilgrims from Holland. 

Rev. Mr. Richardson moved that a committee 
be appointed to inquire into the causes of the 
apparent degeneracy, intellectual and moral, 
of the descendants of illustrious families: which 
motion was adopted. 

The meeting was adjourned to the 20th inst., 
to meet at No. 13 Bromfield street. 

Boston, October 20.—The first meeting in the 
new hall of the Society was held this day, Mr. 
Drake presiding. Col. Swett commenced an 
account of the coinage of Massachusetts in 
1787-8, but was obliged by illness to defer com- 
pleting it till another meeting. 

Mr. Loring gave a sketch of the late Rev. 
Samuel Stillman, D.D., of Boston. He also 
read a letter, dated Aug. 27, 1776, from John 
Adams to Gen. Joseph Palmer, upon the im- 
portance of fortifying Boston harbor. 

Dr. Cornell read a paper on the subject pro- 
posed by Rev. Mr. Richardson, at the last meet- 
ing—the causes of apparent degeneracy in illus- 
trious families. 

Thaddeus Allen then concluded the reading 
of a paper, which he had commenced at a pre- 
vious meeting, on the Preliminary steps taken 
by the American colonies to resist the aggres- 
sions of Great Britain. 
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AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN Soorety.— Worcester, 
Mass., October 2ist.—Annual meeting. Hon. 
Stephen Salisbury, the President, in the chair. 


[December, 
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The record of the last meeting was read by 
Rev. Edward E. Hale, the Recording Secre- 
tary. 

The annual report of the Council was then 
read by the Librarian. This document, prepared 
with much ability, reviewed the labor of the 
association during the past six months, and 
gave'a very lucid synopsis of what had been 
done by archeologists in furtherance of investi- 
gations in those departments of science in which 
the Society is particularly interested. 

The Librarian read an extended report on the 
condition of the library, and spoke in detail of 
the additions made to it since the stated meet- 
ing in April last. By the report, it appears 
that the additions have been large and valuable, 
and the sources from whence donations are 
received have become more numerous. A de- 
cidedly good feeling exists in reference to the 
institution, as is made manifest by the gifts 
which are constantly made to the library. 

The President read the report on the treasury, 
submitted by Samuel Jennison, Esq., the Trea- 
surer, in which the finances of the Society were 
represented as in a flourishing condition. 

On motion of Gov. Lincoln, it was voted that 
the reports of the Council, Librarian and Trea- 
surer be accepted, and referred to the Council, 
with directions to print such portions of the 
same as they think proper. 

The report of the Committee on Publication 
was read by Rev. Mr. Hale; and, on motion of 
Dr. Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, was accepted, and 
referred to the Council for publication. 

The Society then proceeded to the election of 
officers for the ensuing year. 

President—Yon. Stephen Salisbury, of Wor- 
cester. 

Vice-Presidents—Rev. William Jenks, D.D. 
of Boston; Hon. Levi Lincoln, LL. D., of Wor- 
cester. 

Council—Hon. Isaac Davis, LL. D., of Wor- 
cester; George Livermore, Esq., of Cambridge ; 
Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, M.D., of Boston; Chas. 
Folsom, Esq., of Cambridge; Hon. Ira M. Bar- 
ton, of Worcester; Hon. Pliny Merrick, LL.D., 
of Boston; Hon. John P. Bigelow, of Boston; 
Samuel F. Haven, Esq., of Worcester; Dwight 
Foster, Esq., of Worcester; Rev. E. E. Hale, of 
Boston. 

Secretary of Foreign Correspondence—Jared 
Sparks, LL.D., of Cambridge. 

Secretary of Domestic Correspondence—llon. 
Benjamin F. Thomas, LL.D., of Worcester. 

Recording Secretary—Hon. Alex. H. Bullock, 
of Worcester. 

Treasurer—Samuel Jennison, Esq., of Wor- 
cester. 

Committee of Publication—Samuel F. Taven, 
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Esq., of Worcester; Rev. Edward E. Hale, of 
Boston; Charles Deane, Esq., of Cambridge. 

The following gentlemen were chosen mem- 
bers of the Society, having been nominated by 
the Council; Hon. Charles W. Upham, of Salem; 
Hon. Richard Frothingham, Jr. of Charlestown. 

After very interesting remarks on several 
subjects pertaining to history and antiquities, 
by Jared Sparks, Rev. George E. Ellis, Henry 
stevens, Esq., and others, the meeting was dis- 
solved, 


Toe Baoxvus Hisrorioat Soorry.—October 
27.—This Society met in Rev. Mr. Jones’ house 
of worship, at 9 o’clock, a.m., the house belong- 
ing to the First Baptist Church. This Society, 


though one of the youngest in the State, is | 


among the most important. Its object is to 
collect facts relating to the history of the Bap- 
tist denomination, especially in New England. 
We understand that Gould & Lincoln are soon 
to publish, under the auspices of this Society, a 
volume which promises to be one of great inter- 
est—“ The Life and Times of Isaac Backus.” 


Some of the materials used in the preparation | 


of the work were found in an old garret in Mid- 
dleborough. 

The following gentlemen were elected as ofti- 
cers for the ensuing year: 

fev. Dr. Train, President ; 
and Rev. Dr. Champlain, Vice-Presidents ; Rev. 
A. P. Mason, Secretary ; and Rev. Dr. Hovey, 
Treasurer and Librarian. Fifteen gentlemen 
were elected Councillors. 

Great interest was manifested in the plan of 
gathering historical information relative to the 
denomination, and steps are immediately to be 
taken to secure it, before the more aged minis- 
ters have been removed by death. Adjourned 
for one year. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Tue Historica Sooty oF tue Soutn Oaro- 
LINA ConFERENCE.—The object of this associa- 
tion, says the Southern Christian Advocate, is 
“To collect and preserve information in con- 
nection with the rise and progress of Methodism 
within the bounds of the South Carolina An- 
nual Conference, and elsewhere; likewise ob- 
jects of curiosity and interest in the form of 
books, pamphlets, medals, pictures, etc., and 
anything that may shed light upon this interest- 
ing subject.” 

The Society has now been in existence for 
nearly two years, during which time some valu- 
able records and relics have been collected. 
The second anniversary will be celebrated at 
some time during the next session of the South 


tev. Dr. Sears | 
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Carolina Conference, which will take place in 
December next, in the city of Charleston, the 
annual address to be delivered by Prof. Shipp, 


| of the University of North Carolina. 


At the last annual meeting, the President, 
the Rev. W. A. Gamewell, Columbia; the re- 


| cording secretary, the Rev. P. A. M. Williams, 


Orangeburg; and the corresponding secretary, 
were constituted a committee to receive manu- 
scripts, and to furnish them for publication, in 
the Southern Christian Advocate, whenever any 
two of the committee should deem such publi- 
cation desirable. 

Any person, therefore, whether amongst the 
ministry or laity, having historical information 
at command is requested to forward it to some 
member of the aforesaid committee, or to the 
seat of the next session of the Conference. 


MARYLAND. 


Maryianp Histroricat Socrery.—Baltimore, 
October Tth.—The first meeting of the Society, 
after the summer recess, and was largely at- 
tended. 

The chair was taken by the President at the 
usual hour, and the record of the proceedings 
at the last monthly meeting were read; after 
which, donations were announced as having 
been received, since the last report, from the 
Mass. Historical Society, Hon. Henry Barnard 
of Conn., Bethlehem Female Seminary, Libra- 
rian of State of Maryland, Maryland Institute, 
City of Boston, United States Naval Depart- 
ment, Charles F, Mayer, R. A. Dobbin, Dr. J. 
I. Cohen, Philip T. Tyson. 

Messrs. Wm. H. Perot and George Gildersleve, 
nominated at the last meeting, were elected ac- 
tive members. 

The President announced that the Gallery 
Committee were making preparations for an 
exhibition of paintings, to be opened in a few 
weeks, 

The resolution of J. H. B. Latrobe, offered at 
the last meeting, for amending Article IV. of the 
constitution, relating to the mode of electing 
members, was, on motion, postponed, on ac- 
count of the absence of the mover. 

Charles F. Mayer, Esq., from the committee 
appointed to confer with the Trustees of the 
Peabody Institute, reported, that they had had 
two satisfactory interviews with a committee 
from that body, and that a plan of organi- 
zation was to be drawn, which would fix the 
powers, responsibilities, and duties of the Society 
and the Trustees. 

A paper, prepared by Rey. Dr. Jno. G. Mor- 
ris, ‘On the late Maryland Academy of Science 
and Literature,” was read, and elicited, during 
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its reading, many interesting suggestions, re- 
marks, and reminiscences from members pre- 
sent, who had been familiar with the history of 
that association. 

On motion, the thanks of the Society were 
voted to the author, for his valuable paper. 


WISCONSIN. 


Wisconsin Hisrorroan Soomry.—(Officers, 
vol. ii. p. 80.) Madison, October 11th.—Prof. 
O. M. Conover in the’chair. 

The Librarian announced a long list of valu- 
able donations, among which were many Revo- 
lutionary, Pioneer and Indian relics. 

Among the additions to the Picture Gallery, 
are a portrait of Stephen Taylor, a Wisconsin 
pioneer, and early writer upon Wisconsin anti- 
quities, painted by Rockey, from Mr. Taylor; 
portrait of Col. Joseph Jackson, of Oshkosh, an 
early pioneer of the Lake Winnebago region, 
painted by Brookes, from Ool. Jackson; por- 
traits of Augustin Grignon, a native of Wiscon- 
sin, now in his 79th year, whose valuable and 
interesting narrative of Recollections was pub- 
lished in the Society’s last volume of collections, 
and the celebrated Monomonee chiefs I-om-e-tah, 
now in his 87th year, Sol-uign-y, now in his 
73d year, and Osh-kosh, recently deceased, all 
painted by Brookes—three ordered by the So- 
ciety, and the fourth presented by the artist; 
making a most interesting addition to the So- 
ciety’s Picture Gallery. 

The Secretary called the attention of the So- 
ciety to the catalogue of historical manuscripts 
in the Canadian archives, among which are a 
large number of unpublished papers relating to 
the Wisconsin Indian tribes, and their wars 
with the French and with each other, from 
1718 to 1748, copies of which ought to be pro- 
cured, and translated from their French origi- 
nals. 

John D. Gurnee was elected a life member, 
and John Perkins and W. B. Smith, honorary 
members. 


NEW YORK. 

Asany InstituTe.—(Officers, vol. ii. p. 116.) 
October 19th.—The President, J. V. L. Pruyn, 
occupied the chair. 

Under proposition of members, Wm. A. Jack- 
son and D, B. Luther were proposed as resident 
members. Under the rules, their names come 
up for election at the next meeting. 

Dr. Hough read a paper upon the Wolf Hunt- 
ting Frauds of Franklin county in 1820, °21, 
and °22. He detailed the various laws which 
had been passed for the destruction of beasts of 
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prey. As that law stood in 1820, the towns 
were allowed to pay unlimited bounties. Under 
this law there was paid during the years of 
1820, °21 and ’22, $55,521, or almost $12 80 to 
every man, woman, and child in the county. 

The extraordinary tax thus levied upon the 
county, aroused the attention of the non-resi- 
dent landholders, who chiefly lived in New 
York city. Peter Gansevoort, Esq., and Col. E. 
Baldwin, of Albany, were sent up into the 
county to investigate the facts, and, if possible, 
detect the frauds, which evidently had been 
perpetrated. This commission examined nine 
hundred and sixteen claims, and a vast number 
of witnesses. They found the hunters and 
magistrates who had perpetrated the frauds 
ready to substantiate them by their oaths. 

It appeared in evidence that dogs had been 
largely purchased in Canada, and killed for their 
scalps. The greater part of the certificates had, 
probably, been granted upon the same animal 
many times. These certificates were assigned 
to county officers, and many were held by the 
supervisors who audited the accounts. 

The whole history presents a remarkable in- 
stance of the manner in which the moral sense 
of a community may become blunted for a time. 

Gen. Gansevoort, who was present, and was 
one of the commission appointed to investigate 
these frauds, corroborated the statements of Dr. 
Hough. He stated, that when the commission 
reached Franklin county, these certificates were 
the currency of the people. The commission, 
after examining a large number of claims, made 
a report, setting aside claims for bounties 
amounting to upwards of $30,000; which sum 
was thus saved to the State. 

Prof. Hall called for the reading of the minutes 
of the Institute for March 2. At that meeting 
he had presented a paper by Mr. Meek, in re- 
gard to the Permian Fossils of Nebraska, and 
had made some remarks of his own. Prof. Hall 
read also a passage from his lowa report, now 
just published. He said he had been accused 
of having, in this passage, put forward a claim 
of priority in the discovery of Permian Fossils 
in America—a claim which he had never made, 
and had expressly disclaimed, as shown by the 
minutes of the proceedings just read. 

Prof. Hall desired to have a committee ap- 
pointed to investigate the subject, and to deter- 
mine whether he had made any such claim. 
Gen. Gansevoort, O. B. Redfield, and Col. Jewett 
were appointed such committee. 

Dr. Hough announced the receipt of a collec- 
tion of 87 valuable—and many of them 
rare—pamphilets from Wm. Menzies, Esq., of 
New York city, corresponding member of the 
Institute. 
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On motion of Prof. Murray, the thanks of the 


Institute were tendered to Mr. Menzies for his | 


munificent donation; and the Secretary was 
requested to intimate to him that any duplicates 
which the Institute have in their possession, are 
at his disposal. 

Prof. Murray was appointed to open a corre- 
spondence with the Historical Magazine, “* Notes 


and Queries,” and furnish it with a copy of the | 


proceedings of the Institute. 

The President announced that at the next 
meeting, Mr. Homes, of the New York State 
Library, would read a paper on “The Results 
of the Controversies on the Origin of Printing.” 


New York Hisrortoat Sooirery.—(Officers, 
vol. ii. p. 55.) New York, November 2d.— 
Monthly meeting. President in the chair. 

Benson J. Lossing presented the Society with 
a piece of the vessel used by Jacques Cartier, in 
his discovery of the St. Lawrence, and aban- 
doned by him in 1536. 

P. V. Spader of New Brunswick, N. J., pre- 
sented the orderly-book of Poole England, Lieut. 
and Adjutant of the British Grenadiers, in Gene- 
ral Burgoyne’s army. It commences with June 
7th, and extends to July 3d, 1777. 

The annual meeting was postponed until the 
15th of December. 

The Executive Committee offered a resolution 
in favor of a series of lectures this winter, to be 
delivered under the auspices of the Society. 

The paper of the evening was by George H. 
Moore, Esq., the Librarian, upon “The Treason 
of General Charles Lee,” repeated by request of 
the Society. Since its first reading, the author 
has found new evidence of the guilt of Lee. 
We trust he will carry out his design of printing 
the entire paper. Our readers will find a report 
of this paper in our August number. 

President King, of Columbia College, moved 
a vote of thanks for this new and interesting 
sketch of Lee’s character. 

Mr. Broadhead offered a series of resolutions 
upon the death of Judge Wm. Jay, which were 
seconded by Dr. Osgood, in a few remarks upon 
a visit of a committee of this Society to the resi- 
denee of Mr. Jay, about a year since. 


Hotes und Queries, 


NOTES. 
FRANKLIN AND THE Cnuron.—So much pub- 
lic interest says the Banner of the Cross, has 
recently been awakened in regard to Franklin’s 


grave, that it will probably gratify many of our 
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readers to know any circumstances which con- 
nect his name with old Christ Church. 

It would appear from the records that he was 
a pew-holder there, from about the time of his 
marriage, in 1730, to the period of his decease, 
in 1790; that is, for sixty years. The records 
show the baptism of two of his children, Francis 
Folger, Sept. 16th, 1733, and Sarah, Oct. 27th, 
1743, also the marriage of his daughter Sarah to 
Richard Bache, Oct. 29th, 1767. 

His son Francis was buried in Christ Church 
ground, Nov. 1736; his wife Dec. 22d, 1774; 
himself April 21st, 1790; his daughter, Mrs. 
Bache, Oct. 7th, 1808, and her husband, Richard 
Bache, July 30th, 1811. These all lie by the 
side of each other. 

In 1739, a subscription paper was drawn 
up, for raising funds to finish the new church, 
and Dr. Franklin’s name appears on the sub- 
scription list. He also subscribed, in 1751, to- 
wards building a steeple and purchasing a chime 
of bells. 

In 1752, and again in 1753, he was appointed 
by vestry one of thirteen managers of a lottery, 
to raise twelve hundred pounds for finishing the 
steeple and paying for the bells. 

The pew in Christ Church, which he held at 
the time of his death, he had rented for thirty 
years, at least, and probably much longer. It 
was afterwards held by his children, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bache. It isnow pew No, 25, on the north 
side of the middle aisle. 


Otp Brere.—The Journal of Commerce gives 
the following interesting account of John Rogers’ 
Bible: Speaking of old Bibles, there is one now 
in the city of New London, Conn., which is re- 
markable not only for its antiquity, but for its 
early history. It claims to be the identical book 
that Rev. John Rogers, the martyr, owned; and 
after the persecution of Mary, it was concealed 
in a bed, to keep it from being destroyed by the 
minions of Gardiner and Bonner. The martyr, 
who was burnt 303 years ago, gave it to his 
oldest son. The posterity of that son removed 
to America in 1635, bringing the martyr’s Bible 
with them. In this wilderness it was kept as 
an amulet to keep off the devil and the Indians. 
When its owner, James Rogers, travelled, he 
wore it in his bosom, and when he slept at night 
it was his pillow. It was the light of his log 
cabin and the instructor of his children. It de- 
scended from James, through three generations 
of the same name, to Judith Rogers, who mar- 
ried Thomas Potter, of Hopkinton, Rhode Island, 
and has now been in possession of the Potter 
family about 100 years. This family claim also 
the direct Rogers descent through Judith Rogers, 
wife of Thomas, Its present owner lives at 
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the hands of Daniel Rogers, Esq., of New Lon- 
don. It contains the New Testament, Psalms, 
and part of the Liturgy of the English Church 
in the reign of Edward VI. It is not divided 
into verses, and its division into chapters differs 
from King James’ Translation. It is Mathew’s 
or Cranmer’s Bible. 

Extraorpinarky Sate oF Unirep Srates 
Oxrnts.—The private collection of United States 
cents belonging to Mr. Edward Cogan,coin dealer 
of 48 North Tenth street, was disposed of on Mon- 
day evening last, amongst his private friends and 
the coin collectors generally. The following are 
the prices of the finer and scarce descriptions: 
—A fine Washington cent, of 1791, large eagle, 
$10; extremely rare die of the Washington cert, 
1792, $28 60; 1793, ring or link cent, $12 60; 
1793, wreath, very fine, $5 13; 1793, liberty 
cap, fine, $7 25; 1794, remarkably fine, $4 05; 
1795, thick die, fine, $2 50; 1795, thin die, do., 
$1 50; 1796, liberty cap, very fine, $4; 1796, 
fillet head, $4; 1797, very fine, $1 50; 1798, 
quite perfect, $2 50; 1799, very fine date, but 
not quite perfect, $7; 1802, very fine, $1 65; 
1803, do., $1 25; 1804, do., $5 50; 1805, do., 
$2; 1809, extremely fine, $3 00; 1839, very 


perfect (termed bull head), -$4. Many other 
cents realized very good prices—making a total 
of $128 68 for 77 cents. 


JAMES AND JEEMS.—In the Cincinnati Con- 
vention of 1856, much amusement was created 
by the fact, that many of the delegates from the 
southern States, in giving their votes, called Mr. 
Buchanan Jeems. <A lady of this city who has 
passed the “three score and ten,” informs me, 
that when she was a girl James was universally 
called Jeems in this city. D. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Tue Primceron Graveyarp.—Few visit 
Princeton without strolling down Witherspoon 
street to its precious graveyard. You enter a 
very humble gate, and the first object of note 
that meets your eye is the tomb of the devoted 
patriot, Richard Stockton, lying among the 
graves of his numerous kindred. Next comes 
the long line of time-worn and pilgrim-hacked 
tombs of the Presidents of the College and 
Fathers of the American Presbyterian Church. 
Their inscriptions are in the stately Latin, which 
Johnson thought the only fit language for the 
inscriptions of the great. Crowning this line of 
square tombs lies the scholar Burr, who presided 
when the College was at Newark. Next to him 
comes his famous father-in-law, the greatest me- 
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taphysician of his age and of America, the pious 
Jonathan Edwards. At his feet lies his ignoble 
grandson, Aaron Burr. His monument is a slab 
of pure marble, said to have been erected at night 
by an unknown personage. Next to Edwards 
lies the eloquent Davies, the most distinguished 
preacher of his day, and to whom Patrick Henry 
owed much of his oratorical skill. He preached 
when on an errand to England, before the king, 
who desired to hear liim, and when being inter- 
rupted by his Majesty’s applause, calmly re- 
marked, ‘“ When the lion roars, the beasts of the 
forest tremble; when the Lord speaks, let the 
king be silent;” and he was silent, and so pleased 
that he presented a donation to the College. 
Next to Davies’s tomb lies the cenotaph of the 
gentle Finley. Next to him comes the states- 
man and divine, John Witherspoon, one of the 
most distinguished men in the Continental Con- 
gress and in the Revolution. Next to him lies 
his courtly son-in-law, Stanhope Smith. Next 
comes the austere Ashbel Green, the first intro- 
ducer of the study of the Bible in Colleges, who, 
after he resigned his Presidency, was Chaplain 
with Bishop White to Congress for seven years. 
Next comes the affable Scotchman, McLean, 
who introduced the present system of chemistry 
into this country, and whose son is the present 
incumbent of the Presidential Chair. In the 
same lot lie the brilliant Albert Dod, whom Dr. 
Hodge pronounced to be the greatest man New 
Jersey ever preduced, and Walter Minto, the 
successful defender of Lord Napier’s claims to 
the invention of logarithms, and the intimate 
friend of the Earl of Buchan. Elsewhere in the 
yard lie the remains of Dr. Samuel Miller, the 
champion of Presbyterianism, and of Dr. Archi- 
bald Alexander, the good Presbyterian Father, 
and first Professor of the Seminary. What 
blessed memories have they left! We must not 
fail to pause before a row cf marble obelisks 
erected by the devotion of classmates. Some of 
them memorize choice spirits. What a sad 
warning to the young and ambitious! What fine 
exemplars of youthful piety! 

Fu.ron’s First Mopet or A SrEAMBOAT.— 
Under the heading of “ A Curious Historical 
Fact,” the New York Star, of Nov. 10, 1837, has 
the following: “The first rough model of a steam- 
boat made by Fulton, in this city, was cut out of a 
common shingle shaped like a mackerel, with the 
paddles placed further in front than behind, like 
the fins of a fish. The paddle-wheel had been 
first put in the rear, on the sculling principle, but 
was abandoned on consulting with Mr. (John) 
Greenwood, the well-known ingenious dentist 
of this city, now deceased, in whose possession 
the model remained for many years. Old Ad- 
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miral Landars, whom many of our readers recol- 
lect as the enemy of Paul Jones, was also in 
frequent conversation with Greenwood at the 
time. He recommended the paddle-wheel to be 
placed in the stern, and to be moved by a tun- 
nel-shaped sail, which was to catch the wind 
even when it blew directly ahead, and thus 
communicate the power by reaction to the 
wheel.” 


Tne Honey Bes.—“ There is a tradition in 
New England, that the person who first brought 
a hive of bees into the country was rewarded 
with a grant of land; but the person’s name, or 
the place where the land lay, or by whom the 
grant was made, I have not been able to learn.” 
—Discourse on the Discovery of America by Dr. 
Jeremy Belknap, 1792. 

Nathamel Tilden died in Scituate, Plymouth 
colony, about 1640. In the inventory of his 
estate 10 stockes of bees are valued at £10.— 

Jote by Samuel Davis, in Belknap’s Discourse, 
1800. J.C. 


Boston. 


West Pornt, VA. (vol. ii. p. 244).—The men- 
tion of this place suggests to me the fact that, 
not far from the Point, was situated the estate 
of Romancock or Romuncock, the original seat 
of Col, Wm. Claiborne, the progenitor of the 
Claibornes of this country, the first known settler 
of the territory ot Maryland, and noted in his- 
tory for his opposition to its settlement by Lord 
Baltimore, on the ground of prior rights and 
privileges granted by the king. He was one of 
the first settlers of New Kent County, Va., and 
lived to an advanced age; but the place of his 
burial is unknown. [ have no doubt that it is 
not far from West Point, and should be glad if 
some antiquarian in that region could find his 
tomb. Some years since, George Washington 
Parke Custis, Esq., by whose family the estate 
of Romuncock has long been held, supposed he 
had discovered what I was in search of; but it 
proved to be the tomb of a son of Col. Claiborne, 
and not his own. Sy we bs 

BALTimoreE, Md. 


QUERIES. 
Gatres.— Whence is derived the word “ gales,” 


used as a synonym of installments, in convey- 
ancing in the interior of Pennsylvania ? 


Wittram Woop.—Author of “ New England’s 
Prospects,” London, 1634, pp. 98, quarto, was 
one of the most intelligent observers of his time. 


|longed to a dayes sickness,” 
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Having “‘ lived these foure yeares” in New Eng- 
land, he sailed for England “the 15 of Aug. 
1633,” and in the next summer published his 
work, now so highly prized, not merely as an 
early authority, but for its intrinsic merit and 
value as the observations of a cultivated mind. 
Incidentally he gives us some account of him- 
self. He writes: “In England I was brought 
up tenderly under the careful hatching of my 
dearest frieads, yet scarce could I be acquainted 
with health, having been let blood six times for the 
Pleurisie before | went; likewise being assailed 
with other weakening diseases; but being planted 
in that new Soyle and healthfull Ayre, which 
was more correspondent to my nature (I speake 
it with praise to the mercifull God), though 
my occasions have beene to passe throw heate 
and cold, wet and dry, by Sea and Land, in Win- 
ter and Summer, day by day, for foure yeares 
together, yet scarse did I know what be- 
Describing our 
land, he compares its climate and products with 
those of England, in a manner to indicate his 
familiarity with agricultural pursuits; he seems 
to have been a country gentleman, but gives no 
clue to his locality in England other than that 
we may conjecture from his mention of “ Salis- 
bury Plaine,” “the countrey of Surry or Mid- 
dlesex,” and London, or from the dedication of 
his book to his “ much honored friend, Sir Wm. 
Armyne, Knight and Baronet,” in whose neigh- 
borhood his own family may have resided. It 


| is singular that, though he was so great a friend 


to New England, we have not detected a para- 
graph in his book revealing in the slightest 
shade his political or religious sympathies. His 
candor is remarkable, and we may be sure that 
no “planter” in New England ever censured a 
paragraph in the “ Prospect,” or reflected on 
the integrity of its author. His narrative is 
simple; sometimes quaint and humorous—fre- 
quently beautiful. He concludes his ample yet 
economical inventory of supplies for the planter’s 
voyage and present wants, with a word of en- 
couragement “from the Pen of Experience,” for 
those who dread “because the way to New 
England is over the sea.” He assures them 
that ‘‘ whosoever shall put to Sea in a stoute and 
well-conditioned ship, having an honest Master, 
and loving Seamen, shall not neede to feare, but he 
shall finde as good content at Sea as at Land. It 
is too common with many to feare the sea more 
than they neede, and all such as put to sea, con- 
fesse it to be lesse tedious than they either feared 
or expected. A ship at sea may be compared 
to a cradle, rocked by a carefull mother’s hand, 
which, though it be moved up and downe, yet 
it is not in danger of falling. Soa ship may be 
often rocked too and againe upon the trouble- 
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some Sea, yet seldome doth it ‘sinke or over- 
turne, because it is kept by that carefull hand of 
Providence by which it is rocked. It was never 


knowne yet that any ship in that voyage was | 


cast away, or that ever fell into the Enemies 
hand.” He says that “ out of that Towne [in 
New England] from whence I came, in three 
yeares and a halfe there dyed but three ;” but 
in which of the fifteen plantations that he de- 
scribes he lived, the narrative does not show. 
Of what family was Mr. Wood, from what 
county, and what was his after history ? 
Dorn. 


Emers.—On the Boston Records appears this 
record: ‘Edward Lilly married Mary Emes, 
July 16, 1702.” Edward Lilly died the same 
year, and his widow married Caleb Trowbridge 
at Boston, July 19, 1704. Can any of the read- 
ers of the Historical Magazine inform me who 
the father of this Mary Emes was? Boston. 


“Tae American Brete.”—The Rev. Thomas 
Prince in his discourse on the death “of the 
very Reverend and Learned Cotton Mather 
D.D. F.R.S.,” Feb. 18, 1727-8, says: “I cannot 
forbear expressing my most earnest wishes that 
That admirable Labour of his, The American 
Brstz, might soon appear in Publick to enlight- 
en the World. An extraordinary Work, that his 
Heart has been set on from his early Days, and 
has taken them up almost Fifty Years to com- 
pose. And as scarce any has run thro’ a greater 
number of Volumns, or could do it with a 
greater swiftness; He has almost continually 
done it with a Particular View to illustrate the 
sacred Oracles. He has made almost all sorts 
of Authors to conspire to this: If He met with 
any in the Catalogues either in England or Hol- 
land, that He imagin’d might help the Design; 
He would not rest till He had obtained it: And 
He has scarce left a curious Passage in any wri- 
ting of Fame, whether ancient or modern, that 
has cast a Light on any Part of the Scriptures, 
but He has put in its Place in this most rich 

Jollection. And to these He has added his own 
Improvements from his intimate Knowledge of 
the Original Tounges, of the most learned Lezi- 
cons, and the ancient Customs and Histories of 
the Eastern nations.” 

Where is this manuscript? What is its condi- 
tion? How voluminous? Will not some of our 
publishers let it ‘“‘soon appear in Publick to en- 
lighten the World?” Is not this worthy of the 
attention of the religious press? Dorn. 


Deomat Currency.—What is the date of the 


earliest suggestion of a decimal currency ? 


(#) 
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UsquEBaGH is the old Celtic name for whis 
ky. Carver gives ‘ Ouisquiba,” as the Algonkin 
word for drunk. Is what is represented to be 
Algonkin a pure Indian word, or a corruption 
introduced by the traders? 


Wnuic.—I copy the following from the Zaw- 
rence (Mass.) Courier, of January 8, 1848: 

“Tn the sixteenth century, there arose in Eng- 
land a party opposed to the king, and in favor 
of arepublican form of government, in which 
the people would have a voice. This party 
adopted as their motto, ‘‘ We Hope In God,” the 
initials or first letter of each word combined, 
read Whig, and were used to designate the party. 
Thus the word Whig originally meant opposi- 
tion to kings and monarchies, and friendship 
for the very form of government under which 
we exist. It originated in England a century 
and a half before our Revolution.” 

My query is, when was this word first adopt- 
ed by political parties in America? 





8. L. B. 
Sourn Norrimcewock, Maine. 


REPLIES. 


Lerrers Usep As Srconp CrristrAn Names 
(vol. i. pp. 25, 51).—I have heard of two 
cases, besides that of the late Isaac P Davis, 
Esq., mentioned in the Hist. Mag. for Feb., 1857, 
in which letters were used as second Christian 
names. One person bore the name of Henry M 
S——, and the other that of Daniel W R > 

ITEMs. 


First Darty Newsraprer.—In answer to your 
correspondent Retsilla I will inform him that 
|the present Boston Daily Advertiser was first 
| published March 1, 1814, the “ Repertory” * 
|having been united with it, and in 1832 the 
| Independent Chronicle and Boston Patriot also. 
| Subsequently, May 2, 1840, the “Columbian 
| Centinel,” “New England Palladium,” and 
| “Oommercial Gazette,” were united in the same 
publication and published in connection with the 
| * Daily Advertiser.” 

d. Ws Ee 


Boston, 1858. 


First Book Printep rm Mextrcot (vol. 


ii. 
| pp. 245, 813, 342).—In a note to an edition of 


* Not ‘Repository,’ as you erroneously printed it 
in September Number, page 280. 

+ This is a portion of the reply on p. 342, but was 
received too late for that number. 
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the ‘ Doctrina Christiana” printed in Mexico, in 
the Mixteca language in 1550, mentioned by 
Ternaux, he shows that printing was introduced 
into Mexico ten years earlier than the period 
wher it is supposed Cromberger established his 
press. His authority is the Z’heatro Ecclesias- 
tico de las Indias Occidentales, of Gil Gonzales 
Davila, which says: ‘En 1532 le vice-roy D. 
Juan de Mendoza introduisit limprimerie 4 
Mexico; le premier imprimeur fut Juan Pablo 
et le premier livre qu’il publia l’Echelle celeste 
de saint Jean Climaque, traduite en Espagnol 
par Fr. Jean de la Malema, religieux dominicain.” 

Fernandez (J7ist. Eee. de nuestros tiempos) 
states the same fact, but he calls the translator 
Alonzo de Estrada, and adds that he was the 
natural son of the viceroy. 


Boox Prixtep 1n 1446 wirn A Date (vol. ii. 
pp. 22, 185, 281, 311.)—Utino (Leonardus de). 
Sermones aurei de sanctis (absque nota), in-fol. 
goth. de 413 ff. non chiffrés, 

Brunet, Manuel du Libraire, vol. iv. p. 5438, 
says: The old edition printed at Cologne about 
1475 with the type of J. Veldener has two col- 
umns, whereof those that are complete have 38 
lines. The date 1446 which is placed at the end 
of the volume, has reference merely to the col- 
lection of the sermons and not to the time of 
their publication. Besides, the same date (1446) 
is also at the end of the editions 1473 and 1474, 
and in several others. SG. BF. 


Seneca (vol. ii. p. 246).—It may aid “H. R. 


8.” somewhat, in his attempts to trace the 
origin and meaning of this word, to suggest 


that, on records which I have examined, of the | ma 
| controversialist. 


date of about 1660, it is spelled “ Cinigoes” and 
* Sinigoes ;” showing what was the received 
pronunciation in Maryland at that time. 

In the first article in the * Documentary Iis- 
tory of New York,” on the Iroquois Tribes, da- 
ted 1666, it is stated that one of the divisions 
was that of the “ Little Plover,” or “‘ Nicohes.” 
In the third article, in an enumeration of the 
Indian Tribes, of the date of 1736, supposed to 
have been made by M. de Joncaire, he says of 
the Senecas, “the five villages which belong to | 
the same tribe, have for their arms in common, 
the Plover, to which I belong, the Bear, Tor- 
toise,” etc., etc. May not this designation of 
one of the principal divisions of the tribe,— 
Nicohes, be the root of the word in question ? 
If “HH. R. 8.” can provide the pretix, * Ci” or | 
“ Si,” the word “ Sinicohes” will be made out; 
from which, modified, comes ‘* Senecas.” 

8. F. 8. 

BALTIMORE, Mp. 





| that he had not preached. 
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Towns Namep By Smeon De Wirt (vol. ii. 
pp. 248, 805).—Are we indebted to Simeon 
De Witt for the classical names of towns in 
Western New York? See H. M. for October, 
page 305. 

Simeon De Witt then (1789-1790) Surveyor- 
General of the State of New York, laid out the 
“ Military Tracts.” The work of surveying 
was done by his assistants and subordinates. 
Townships were laid out with 100 lots of 640 
acres each. These townships were at first num- 
bered 1, 2, 38, 4, etc., by the Surveyor-General 
and his assistants. But afterwards, by the Com- 
missioners of the Land-Office, they were named 
after distinguished men, as No. 3 Cato, No. 6 
Cicero, No. 17 Milton, No. 23 Dryden, and so 
of the rest. 

The Commissioners consisted of the Gover- 
nor, the Lieut.-Governor, the Speaker of the 
Assembly, the Secretary of State, the Attorney- 
General, the Treasurer and the Auditor thereof. 

Although Surveyor-General De Witt may 
have made suggestions in regard to naming the 
townships, the Commissioners directed it to be 
done and sanctioned it. 

The whole proceedings are shown in the 
“ Balloting Book.” 


ONONDAGA. 
MaNLivs, Oct. 6, 1858. 


Sotomon Sropparp (vol. ii. p. 339).—Mr. 
Stoddard was born in Boston, in 1643, and was 
graduated at Cambridge in 1662. He was or- 
dained pastor of the Congregational Church in 
Northampton, Mass., Sept. 11th, 1672, and con- 
tinued in that pastorate nearly sixty years; and till 


| his death, which took place February 11th, 1729. 


He was a man of great learning, and an acute 
He was the most distinguished 
advocate for the heterodox notion; which, in 
his day, began to invade the churches, that the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is a saving or- 
dinance, and that all baptized persons, not scan- 
dalous in life, may lawfully come to the Lord’s 
table, though they know themselves to be des- 
titute of religion. Upon this subject he wrote 
and published more than any other individual. 
In all other respects his influence was decidedly 
evangelical. His sermons were plain, search- 
ing, and argumentative; and he was so diligent 
that he left a considerable number of sermons 
Jonathan Edwards, 
the metaphysician, was his grandson and col- 
league, 

Besides the book mentioned by “S. L. B.,” 
he published “The Doctrine of Instituted 
Churches,” ‘“ A Treatise concerning Conver- 
sion,” “The Way to know Sincerity and Hypo- 
crisy,” “Answer to Cases of Conscience.” 
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“Whether God is rot Angry with the Country 

for doing so little towards the Conversion of 

the Indians,” “ Safety of appearing in the Judg- 

ment in the Righteousness of Christ,” and seve- 

ral single sermons. Pe. We 
Coventry, Vt., Nov. 12. 


Hannan Hott (vol. ii. p. 336).—Your cor- 
respondent is hasty in his conclusions. Mr. 
Hickcox’s work does not state that one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars in pine-tree shillings 
exactly equalled the weight of Hannah Hull. 
Judge Sewall received, on marrying Miss Hull, 
about $150,000. (See Hutchinson.) The anec- 
dote concerning her weight being offset by pine- 
tree shillings pretends to no more than it says, 
viz.: That a large pair of scales were brought 
out and suspended; that in one disk the bride 
was placed, and silver shillings poured into the 
other, until there was an equipoise. It does not 
follow that the amount she then received was 
her dowry of $150,000. 


ConveEntTIoN Sermon at Kinea’s Cnapet, Bos- 
TON (vol. ii. p. 328).—A copy of this sermon 
is before me, which formerly belonged to Chief 
Justice Stephen Sewall. 

Upon the reverse of the title is this inscrip- 
tion, written by the Rev. Mr. Foxcroft, of the 
first church in Boston. “T. Foxcroft: Sept. 
22d, 1738. Gift of Mr. Stephen Sewall.” 

The name of the author of this discourse is 
supplied by Mr. Sewall, who has written upon 
the title-page ““By the Reverend Mr. 
Honeyman ;” to which the pen of Mr. Foxcroft 
has added, “‘ of Rhode Island.” 

W.S. P. will probably think with me, that 
there can be no reasonable doubt that the Rr- 
VEREND JAMES HonEyMAN, Of RuopE Istanp, 
was the author and preacher of this sermon. 

B. G. 


Obituary. 


E. Fettce Foresti, an Italian exile, well 
known to our citizens as the patriotic co-suf- 
ferer with Silvio Pellico in the dungeons of 
Austria, where he spent twenty years of his life, 
and who received from the President an appoint- 
ment acceptable to all parties, that of Consul to 
Genoa, died recently at that port. More than 
five thousand persons are said to have been pre- 
sent at his funeral, among whom were the officers 
and crew of the United States frigate Wabash. 
It is intended by his fellow-countrymen to open 
a subscription for the erection of a marble 
monument to the deceased. 
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From an interesting biographical sketch writ- 
ten by Prof. Foresti himself, and published a 
little more than two years ago in the Watchman 
and Crusader, entitled ‘Twenty years in the 
Dungeons of Austria,” we gather the following 
particulars of that period of his eventful life. 

On the 7th of January, 1819, instigated by 
the Austrian government, the Chief of Police of 
Venice, arrested many youthful adherents of 
Carbonarism. Foresti was among the number. 
He says: 

“We were conducted to Venice—some were 
shut up in the prisons called the ‘Piombi,’ and 
some in the Monastery of the Island of San 
Michael of Murano—severe imprisonment, no 
correspondence, no intercourse with our fami- 
lies. While prisoners there the revolutions of 
Piedmont and Naples burst forth, as I before 
said, another cause of vexation and rigor to- 
wards us. The investigations of the police were 
incessant, both by day and by night. A solitary 
prison and bread and water to those who re- 
fused to answer.” 

In November, 1821, the final decision of the 
emperor arrived at Venice. Foresti, at that 
time, was in the prison of the Piombi. One 
midnight he was led out by six armed soldiers 
through the long line of magnificent rooms of 
the Ducal Palace to the Bridge of Sighs, which 
connects the criminal prisons with the palace to 
one of the prisons of the State Inquisition. As 
soon as left alone, and feeling that, as a judge 
and one of the first to introduce Carbonarism 
into the Imperial States, his punishment would be 
the most cruel, he attempted to commit suicide. 

The emperor died in 1835, and his son Fer- 
dinand ascending the throne, immediately passed 
a decree liberating the Italian patriots, but con- 
demning them to a perpetual exile in America. 
On the first of August, 1836, Foresti, with the 
other prisoners, was transported by night to 
Trieste, whence on the third, they sailed for 
America in the very same brig—the Usello— 
from which Kosta in Smyrna was dragged. Im- 
mediately upon their arrival here they were re- 
ceived with much consideration by prominent 
citizens, and a week later their fellow-country- 
men gave them a banquet at Delmonico’s.—-NVew 
York Evening Post, Oct. 7. 


At Bangor, Me., Oct 14, the Rev. Jonn Saw- 
yer, having attained to the great age of 103 
years and 5 days. He was born in Hebron, 
Conn., the 9th of October, 1755. At the age 
of 22, he entered the army and was present at 
the capture of Burgoyne. He graduated at 
Dartmouth College in 1785, being then nearly 
thirty years old. Two years afterwards he was 
settled as a minister in Oxford, N. H., where he 
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remained until 1795. 
he has been a resident in Maine, a large portion 
of which time he passed in Bangor. He was 
one of the founders of the Bangor Theological 
Seminary. 


At Portland, Maine, Oct. 15, PArKER CLEAVE- 
LAND, of Bowdoin College, at the age of 79 
years. Prof. Cleaveland was a native of the 
County of Essex in Massachusetts, the son of 
Dr. Cleaveland of Bytield, and graduated at 
Harvard College in 1799. After leaving col- 
lege he engaged in school-keeping for two or 
three years at Haverhill and York. In 1803 he 
was appointed Tutor in Harvard College, and 
continued to discharge the duties of that office, 
until his appointment in 1805 as Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in Bow- 
doin College. The duties of this professorship, 
together with those of Lecturer on Mineralogy, 
he faithfully discharged until 1828, when it was 
deemed expedient to separate the departments 
of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, and es- 
tablish a distinct Professorship of Chemistry 
and Mineralogy. He has thus been connected 
with the College the unprecedented period of 
fifty-three years, identified with its history and 
its life, during which he has devoted the whole 


powers of his mind and the energy of his body 


to the advancement of his favorite studies. 
And it is not claiming too much for him to say, 
that no man in the country has done more to 
inspire a passion and create an extensive inter- 
est and knowledge of the details of the sciences 
which he has taught, than Mr. Cleaveland. The 
more than 1,000 pupils living of the 1,300 gradu- 
ates of the College, will rise up with one accord 
and bless his name and memory. His large and 
copious work on Mineralogy, published about 
thirty-five years ago, was among thie first and 
best then published; it had a wide circulation 
abroad as well as at home, and did much to 
awaken attention to the subject and promote a 
knowledge of it. 

Professor Cleaveland’s wife was Martha Bush, 
of Cambridge, Mass., by whom he had two sons 


and three daughters; Martha, one of the daugh- | 


ters, married the Hon. Peleg W. Chandler, of 
Boston. Mrs. Cleaveland died about five years 
ago. 

Professor ©. received the degree of LL.D. 
from Bowdoin in 1824, was elected a member 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
was also chosen a fellow of the Wernerian So- 
ciety of Edinburgh, the Mineralogical Societies 
of Dresden and St. Petersburg, and the Geologi- 
cal Society of London. He was also many 
years Corresponding Secretary of the Maine 
Historical Society 
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The death of this Jearned man will create a 
vacancy in the institution which his long life 
has so ably illustrated, which it will not be easy 
to supply. W. Wits. 


At Beverly, Mass., Oct. 24, the Hon. Roserr 
Rantovt, after a short illness, having nearly 
completed his 80th year. He was born in Sa- 
lem on the 23d of November, 1778, but has 
resided the principal portion of his life in 
Beverly, where he pursued the business of a 
druggist. He has been much in public life, 
where his fidelity in the discharge of his duties, 
his sound judgment and stern and incorruptible 
integrity, won for him the confidence and res- 
pect of all parties. In the earlier part of his 
life, when party politics and political prejudices 
were carried to greater extremes than were ever 
known before or since in this country, Mr. 
Rantoul was a decided Federalist, but subse- 
quently, after new party lines were drawn, his 
tendencies were rather inclined to Democracy ; 
but he has taken no active part on either side 
for many years. He was elected a representa- 
tive from Beverly to the State Legislature in 
1809, which office he held by successive reélec- 
tions until 1820; when he was chosen senator 
from Essex district, and was reélected in 1821 
and 1822. In 1823 he was again chosen repre- 
sentative, and was reélected every year with 
the single exception of 1827, until 1833. He 
was also a member of the Convention for amend- 
ing the Constitution, held in 1820, after the 
separation of Maine, and also of the Convention 
for revising the Constitution in 1853. He was 
an ardent friend of education, of temperance, 
and of peace. He has lived a life of great use- 
fulness, of unblemished integrity, and has passed 
away, at a good old age, with the universal res- 
pect of the community. 


At Columbus, 8. ©., Oct. 26, Isaac B. Woop- 
BURY, &@ prominent New York music teacher, 
aged 39. He was a native of Massachusetts, 
and early applied himself to the musical profes- 
sion. He was formerly a teacher in the public 
schools of Boston, whence he removed to New 
York some eight or ten years since. For the 
past few years he has been in ill health, and 
visited both Europe and the southern States, 
without obtaining permanent relief. 

Mr. Woodbury is known as the author and 
compiler of a number of musical works, the 
most popular of which is the ‘ Dulcimer,” a 
copious collection of church music. 


At Rochester, New York, Nov. 4, Freps- 
r10K F. Baoxus. Dr. Backus was a native of 
Connecticut, and a son of Dr. Azel Backus, a dis- 
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tinguished New England divine, and subsequently 
President of Hamilton College, in this State. 
Dr. Backus had been in the active practice of 
medicine in Rochester since 1815. In 1842 he 


was elected State senator from the old Eighth | 


District, and in 1846 he was a member of the 
Constitutional Convention. 
was President of the Board of Managers of the 
Western House of Refuge. While in the Senate 
he was conspicuous for his intelligent and ear- 
nest advocacy of liberal aid to asylums and hos- 
pitals, and his able report on the Education of 
Idiots gave the first impulse to the movement in 
this country in behalf af that unfortunate class. 
Dr. Backus was a brother-in-law of Gerrit Smith 
and the late James G. Birney. In politics he 
was a Whig of the old school. His age was 
sixty-four. 


At Cornwall, Vermont, Nov. 10, Girpertr 
Cooker Lanz, of consumption. He was born 
March 18, 1828, and graduated at Middlebury 
College in 1853. He was preéminent for scho- 
larship while in college, and gained considerable 
applause as a poet. He was subsequently a 
tutor in his alma mater. He nearly completed 
a Commentary on Herodotus, which is very 
highly commended by competent judges, and 
which deserves to supersede all other editions 

“of that author as a college text-book. He con- 
tinued to prosecute this work till within four 
days of his death. 

He was a contributor to the Southern Lite- 
rary Messenger. A collection of his poems may 
be published. 

He made very liberal bequests to foreign and 
domestic Missionary Societies, to the library of 
Middlebury College, and for the establishment 
of a public library in his own town. 

B. D. A. 


Hotices of Aw Publications. 


An Arrangement of Tradesmen’s Cards, Politi- 
cal Tokens; also Election Medals, Medalets, 
etc., current in the United States of America 
for the last sixty years, described frem the 
originals, chiefly in the collection of the 
author, with engravings by Charles I. Bush- 


nell. Printed for the author: 


1858. 


A considerable portion of this work, the plan 
of which is fully indicated by the title, is taken 
up with descriptions, after the scientific fashion 
of a genuine numismatologist, of tradesmen’s 
tokens or counters, in copper, brass, german- 
silver, tin, marked by legends of business pur- 
suits and sometimes by local and rational devi- 


New York, 
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|ees. Occasional memorials of old business firms 
and the progress of enterprise are thus pre- 
|served. A piece in copper issued by Messrs, 
| Motts, New York jewellers, in 1789, appears to 
have been the first American business token put 
in circulation. It is engraved in the present 
work— bearing on one side a clock, on the other 
the American eagle. Talbot, Allum & Lee 
New York merchants in the India trade, 
issued their “one-cent” in 1794,—an emble- 
matic figure of Liberty guarding a bale of 
goods on one side, and a ship under full 
sail on the other. Trade tokens do not, how- 
ever, seem to have been frequently employed, 
Mr. Bushnell tells us, till 1836. They are now 
getting quite common. Mr. B. describes 116 
issuing from New York city, and various others 
from the cities of nineteen States. <A section 
of more interest on Election Medals and Medal- 
ets follows. These devices appear to have come 
into vogue with the Jackson contest and the 
struggles of the Bank and the American System. 
General Harrison and the Log Cabin furnished 
many striking subjects; Clay was the parent of 
as many more—all noticeable evidences of his 
popularity. There are in all, seventy-six of this 
class enumerated. The “Political Tokens” 
which came up in 1837, not merely as devices 
in politics, but as an aid to the currency, form a 
curious and interesting class. Then there are 
the Temperance, Philanthropic and Religious 
Medalets, all valuable memorials of the times. 
The value of a record of this kind is greater 
than at first sight appears. It is not only the 
story of popular movements in politics, of a 
literal currency of ideas, of aid to the historian, 
and a means itself of preserving that history for 
the future in the cabinets of collectors; but it 
is also an important stimulus to the arts of de- 
sign in the pursuits of the designer, medallist, 
die-sinker and others. In this light, the notices 
of tradesmen’s tokens by Mr. Bushrell may 
serve a liberal end by encouraging this species 
of production. It is a profitable means of ad- 
vertisement to the merchant who has an oppor- 
tunity to exhibit his taste and invention; and 
our merchants are by no means insensible to 
elegance of design which every year enters 
more and more into the pursuits of trade, in the 
decoration of packages, labels, etc. The taste 
required in the production of goods is of course 
another and larger field. We allude generally 
to the arts of advertising. Considerable sums 
are expended by merchants in the engraving of 
bill-heads, bill of lading devices, etc., and espe- 
cially by banks, fire and insurance companies, 
in all of which, attention should be given to 
original appropriateness of design. In a similar 
field the token of copper, brass or bronze might 
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be made highly attractive for its artistical value, | 


and profitable in the same ratio to the direct ob- 
jects of the merchant. 


A Record of the Births, Marriages, and Deaths, | 
in Worcester, Vt., from Oct. 21, 1813, to June | 


18, 1858. Alphabetically Arranged. By 

Simon ©. Abbott. Montpelier, 1858, pp. 31. 

The author of this unpretending little pam- 
phiet has rendered an excellent service to the 
cause of genealogy, and set an example worthy 
of being extensively followed. He has authen- 
ticated and put on record more than eight hun- 
dred dates connected with the domestic history 
of his native town from its very first beginning. 
If similar “labors of love” could be done in 
every town throughout the country, those who 
performed them would earn the lasting gratitude 
not only of the families whose records would 
thus be perpetuated, but of all persons engaged 
in genealogical, antiquarian and historical pur- 
suits. 


A Catalogue of Books on Freemasonry and 
Kindred Subjects. By William Gowans. New 
York, 1858, pp. 59. 

The author [than whom no one is more compe- 
tent] has evidently spent much time and care 
upon this work, and he deserves the hearty 
thanks of the “ fraternity” and book-collectors. 

“The first edition,” he says, “appeared in 
1848, and contained only thirteen pages. It has 
now reached the fourth edition, and numbers 
fifty-nine pages.” 

To collectors of masonic works, this catalogue 
is invaluable, and we have no doubt that they 
will appreciate the service he has rendered. 


Willard Memoir ; or, Life and Times of Mayor 
Simon Willard ; with notices of three gene- 
rations of his descendants, and two collateral 
branches in the United States; also some 
account of the name and family in Europe 
from an early day. By Joseph Willard. With 
three engravings. Boston: Phillips, Sampson 
& Co., 1858. 


The increasing study of family genealogy and 
history has led to this elegantly printed volume, 
on the head of a very numerous family in this 
country. It seldom happens that one so promi- 
nent in an early settlement leaves so many de- 
scendants as Simon Willard; and we can scarce- 
ly credit the apathy to which the author aliudes 
in his preface. 

The work itself evinces good taste, sound re- 
search, and accuracy in detail. The account of 
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the name and family is a model, and the remarks 
on the Maryland Willards explode the fancy 
which is spreading so rapidly of making every 
one with a name at all French, and sometimes 
not French at all, to be descended from a victim 
lof St. Bartholomew’s or of the Revocation of 


|the Edict of Nantes. _Catholic, Protestant, In- 
fidel and Negro persecution have all driven 
French families to the United States; and ex- 
}cept in certain localities known to have been 
settled by French Protestant refugees or the 
expatriated Alsatians, who came to America to 
| avoid becoming French, a Dubois, or Doucet, or 
Blune, is as likely to be descended from a colo- 
nist of St. Domingo, a French legitimist, or an 
Acadian exile as from a French Protestant. 

In his researches on France, however, the 
author does not allude to the possibility of some 
French Willards being descended from English 
Catholic refugees. Some of these would retain 
the name, others modify it to suit French taste. 
Thus Helyot, the author of the “ Histoire des 
Ordres Religieux,” was a descendant of an Eng- 
lish Catholic refugee of the name of Elliot, and 
doubtless many similar cases occurred; for as 
young English Catholics of good family were, in 
consequence of the penal laws, educated on the 
continent, many married and remained there, 
and Willard may appear as Huillar or Ouillar. 

The memoir of Simon Willard himself which 
forms the body of the work is of great interest, 
and the defence of the gallant old deliverer from 
the charge of Dr. Fiske is conclusive; but may 
not the preacher have had some second sight 
and revenged himself on the ancestor of the 
man who was to step into his shoes by marry- 
ing his widow ? 





Pistorical and Piterary Intelligence. 


Mr. Charles Lanman, of Washington, D.C., has 
undertaken a Dictionary of the United States 
Congress, from the earliest times. It contains 
brief biographical sketches of the members, and 
will be valuable as a work of reference for the 
legislator and the statesman. The following are 
the headings of the principal departments: The 
successive Sessions of Congress; the Speakers of 
the House of Representatives; the Presidents of 
the Senate; Successive Administrations; Presi- 
dential Electors ; the Supreme Court; Ministers 
to Foreign Countries; the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; Members of the Continental Con- 
gress; the Constitution of the United States; 
the Organization of the Executive Departments; 





the several States and Territories, with their 
Governors. The publication is already in pro- 
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gress, and the work is expected to be issued by 
the middle of January. Jt will contain between 
four and five thousand names. Mr. L. possesses 
many facilities for the work. It will be of in- 
terest to the philosophical inquirer into the com- 
position of the highest national representative 
legislative bodies of the country. We trust that 
Congress will purchase an edition of this valu- 
able work, to distribute among public libraries. 


We learn that Frank Moore, Esq., has his 
Diary of the American Revolution nearly ready 
for the press. It is composed of selections from 
the Whig and loyal newspapers of the period, to- 
gether with extracts from hitherto unpublished 
private diaries kept during the war, and at once 
affords the reader a narrative, in the original 
language and expression of both sides of the 
great questions which agitated the conflicting 
countries. It will be published in two volumes, 
entirely by subscription, at $2 50 per volume. 


Charles Campbell, Esq., proposes, should the 
undertaking receive sufficient encouragement, to 
publish a “ History of the Colony and Ancient 
Dominion of Virginia,” the former work being 
re-written, the notes for most part embodied in 
the text, and the volume doubled in size by the 
addition of new matter. The work will be pub- 
lished in handsome style, in one volume, octavo, 
of five or six hundred pages. The price will be 


$2 50. 


Edward Everett has delivered his Washington 
lecture in New York for the third time, for the 
benefit of the Mount Vernon Association. Niblo’s 
Theatre was crowded on the occasion. He has 
done still more for the memory of Washington, 
in making a contract to write for a year for the 
New York Ledger, a series of articles, to be en- 
titled “The Mount Vernon Papers,” the con- 
sideration for which, ten thousand dollars, has 
already been paid by the proprietor of the jour- 
nal, Mr. Bonner, into the Mount Vernon Fund. 
Mr. Everett could hardly have given a sincerer 
proof of his attachment to the undertaking he 
has in hand. He will have an opportunity too of 
communicating with a number of readers proba- 
bly larger than is attached to any popular jour- 
nal of the kind in the world. 


“We learn,” says the Boston Journal of Nov. 
4, 1858, “that Samuel G. Drake, Esq., President 
of the New England Historic-Genealogical 
Society, and author of the ‘ History of Boston,’ 
‘Book of the Indians,’ and other works, started 
for England yesterday in the steamer Europa, 
for the purpose of pursuing his historical re- 
searches in the public offices and libraries there. 
Mr. Drake for many years has been collecting 
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materials for a history of New England, to 
which no doubt he will be able to make valuable 
additions. His thorough knowledge of the pre- 
sent state of historical information concerning 
our country will enable him to use his present 
opportunities to the greatest advantage.” 

Mr. Drake will be absent one or more years. 
The New England Historical Register of which 
he has been editor almost from its commence- 
ment, will now be under the editorial charge of 
the Publishing Committee of the Society, whose 
organ it is. The committee for the coming 
year consists of John Ward Dean, William H. 
Whitmore, and William B. Trask. 


Philadelphia is to have her statue of Washing- 
ton. A committee has been appointed, and have 
engaged in the work with much zeal. The fol- 
lowing are the principles that have been adopted 
by the committee: 1. That there be an eques- 
trian statue of General Washington erected in 
Washington square. 2. That it be open to the 
free competition of all the artists residing in the 
United States, and to all the American artists 
abroad. Six months’ time to be given for artists 
to compete and send in their works, 3. That 
the best sketch, design or model, will obtain the 
commission. The second best shall have $500 
premium, the next $300, and the fourth in merit 
the sum of $200. 

Much credit is due to John Skirving, Esq., for 
his efforts in bringing the subject before the 
public. 


Franklin Townsend, Esq., of Albany, has pre- 
sented to the New York State Library two links 
of the great chain stretched from West Point to 
Constitution Island, across the Hudson River, 
during the Revolution. Only thirty-four tons 
were recovered by the West Point Foundry, 
and Gouverneur Kemble supposes that a quan- 
tity still remains in the mud of the river. 


The citizens of Western Pennsylvania are 
making arrangements to celebrate the centen- 
nial anniversary of the capture of Fort Du- 
quesne, which will occur on the 25th inst., Fort 
Duquesne stood upon the site of the present 
Pennsylvania Railroad depot at Pittsburg. 


George ©. Mather, Esq., of New York, is en- 
gaged in preparing a genealogical history of the 
Mather family, from its first settlement in this 
country. He desires the assistance of all who 
feel interested in the undertaking. 


We are informed that Tribner’s Bibliogra- 
phical Guide to American Literature, will be pub- 
lished in a few weeks. 





Abbé Seguin, 36. 

Abbreviated Words, 183, 248, 
812. 

Abert, Col., 204. 

Abercrombie, James, Gen., at 
Ticonderoga, 147. 

Ackland, Lady Harriet, her 
family, 66, 92, 121; John D. 
Maj , 72, 92. 

Adams, James, printer, 186; 
Samuel, first congress, 89; 
letter of, 196; William, 93, 

Adincourt, William, 91. 

Adolphus, Gustavus, sustain- 
ed Protestantism in Europe, 
97. 


Alabama, how it derived its | 


name, 135, 


Alarm to America, a pam- | 


phlet, 150. 

Allany, N. Y., steamboating 
to, from New York, 227, 228; 
annals of, 350. 

Albany, Jil., latitude and 
longitude of, 203; South 
Til, \atitude and longitude 
of, 203. 

Algonquins, 197, 

Alger, W. R., Persian view of 
future life } 

Allen, Andrew, 323; Ethan, 
190; birth-place of, 49; 
monument to, 256; Horatio, 
on steam navigation, 266; 
John, obituary of, 350; 
Joseph, on Marlborough As- 
sociation, 58; Joseph, his 
residence, 49; Thaddeus, 
on relief of Boston, 270; 
Thomas, minister in Nor- 
wich, 210. 

Allibone, 8. Austin, critical 
dictionary by, 352. 

Allyn, Robert, 103 

Almouchiquois, 120 

Amboy, army at, 353. 

American Biographical Asso- 
ciation proposed, 335; edu- 
cational year-book, 157; 
magazine, 21; knighthood, 
273; prayer-book, 148, 211, 
806; coinage, account of, 
316; revolution, history of, 
in biblical style, 150, 187. 

America, newspapers in, 184; 
flag of, when first raised, 
271; Young, origin of, 241; 
a collection of books on, 
245. 

Amherst, Jeffrey, Gen., 30, 67. 

Amory, Thomas C. 175. 


Anabaptists, Dr. Ashton on, | 


61. 

Anburey, 73. 

Andastes, identity of, 294, 

Andaqui Indians, 146, 

Anderson, Paul, on the Nor- 
wegians in United States, 
202. 

Andrews, E. A., 238; John, 
published early religious 
newspaper, 28; Joseph 
Gardner, 337 ; William, mis- 
sionary, 90. 

Andros, 4; Edmund Sir, 54, 
319; wives of, 306. 

Angell, James B., on Ger- 
man emigration to America, 
56. 

Anken, G. Van, on gems set in 
gold by Indians, 332. 

Antinomians, 22, 170. 

Antill, Edward, 243. 

Apalache, 2 

Apalacho, 180. 

Arbuthnot, Admiral, 80. 

Arinnhee, 187, 

Arnold, Benedict, at Fort Day- 
ton, 69; treason of, 243; 
attack on Quebec, 264; at 
tidgefield, Ct., 331; Samuel 
G., history of Khode Island, 
820. 

Armbruster, Anthony, 21. 

Army, English, at Fairfield, 
Ct., 206. 

Ashton, Dr., against the Ana- 
baptists, 61. 

Asibe, 2. 

Athens (Greece), Archwologi- 
cal Society of, 86. 

Atlantic Telegraph cable, $31. 

Atwater, Jeremiah, obituary 
of, 283. 

Atwood, M. G, on pioneer 
life, 140; on governors of 
Illinois, 235. 

Austin, Benjamin, 205. 

Aurora, ship, 15. 

Autograph collecting, origin 
of, 12 

Axtell, William, 149. 

Backus Fredk. F., obituary 
of, 367. 

Bacon, Sir Francis, 291. 
Bailey, Elnah, 21; James, 
John, 21; Mountjoy, 

Richard, 21. 

Baker, Edmund J., on Nepon 
sit river, 142; Mary, mother 
Ethan Allen, 49. 

Balcarras, Earl of, 72, 75. 


1; 
25 


2 
= 
7 


Beall, 


Balfour, Capt., commander of 
queen’s guard, lost at Char- 
lestown, 183. 

Ballad of Connecticut, 1769, 
4; ante-revolutionary, 164. 

Baltimore, Lord, 37, 44 

Bancroft, George, his history 
of United States. 153. 

Bands, india-rubber, 
effect on paper, 151. 

Bangs, Isaac, journal of, 204. 

sanjoe, origin of, 21. 

Bank, New York, 168. 


their 


Baptista, Pedro J., his adven- | 


tures, 145 

Barbadoes, emigration to, 47. 

Barber, W., 132; Luke, 43. 

Barlow, Joel, translator of 
Warville’s travels, 19. 

Barnes, on historical aspects 
of nineteenth century, 51. 

Barrett Nathan, 240; Natha- 
niel, 20. 

Barron, Lieut, 183. 

Sarrows Strait, 204. 

Barton, B, Smith, 157. 

Bartholomew, Edward §., no- 
tice of, 217. 

Bash, Henry M., 14. 

Bassett, Mrs., 135; Richard, 
165. 

Baylor’s regiment, massacre 
of, 60. 

Ninian, Col., 
prisoner at Dunbar, 216. 

Beaman, C. C., history of 
Foster, R. J., 109. 

Becher, Capt., on Columbus’ 
landing, 161. 

Beckwith, Henry T., on Block 
Island, 93. 


Beers, Seth P., 49; T. P., obi- | 


tuary of, 348. 

Beethoven, oratorio for Bos- 
ton, 210. 

Belknap, Elizabeth, preseutcd 
Belknap papers to Mass. 
Hist. Society, 144; Jeremy, 
his Am. Biography, 133; 
MSS, of, 239; family of, 352. 

Bell, application of steam, 
first English voyage on the 
ocean, 230; James, family 
of, 211; Robert, publisher, 
305. 

Belle Isle, 66. 

Benjamin, Sarah, 
her services, 216. 

Bennington, Vt., 71. 

Benson, . William, monument 
to Milton, 232. 


taken | 


notice of | 


Benton, Thomas Ilart, brief 
notice of, 156. 

Berckly, Lord, grants to, 294. 

Berkeley, Sir William, gover- 
nor of Maryland, 43. 

Berrien, John, 243. 

Bethune, Rev. George W., on 
common sense, 55. 

Beza, Theodore, 232. 


| Bible in German, 241; Coop- 


erstown edition, 276; Sara- 
toga Springs edition, 276; 
Eliot’s Indian, number of 
copies, who owned by, 277, 
806, 343 John Rogers, 361; 
American, 364. 


| Bienville, Le Moyne De, 136. 


Bird, Tacitus, 15 


| Bishops’ mitres, 21, 184 


Blackburne, William, 149 

Blackstone, William, monu- 
ment to, 192. 

Blake, Biog. Dict., 49. 

Blake, John J., 15. 

Bland, Theedoric, Jr., exhort- 
ations previous to indepen- 
dence, 199. 

Bleecker, Anthony, sketch of, 
46. 

Bligh, William, Lieut., 278. 

Block Island, history of, 98; 
its former name, 99; taken 
by Massachusetts, 99 ; taxes, 
99. 

Blok, Adrian, discovery of 
Block Island, 99. 

Bloomfield, Capt.; 72. 

Blount, William, 269. 

Sobadilla destroyed Columbus 
papers, 163. 

Bochart, Jean, 117. 

Bogaert Johannes, letters of, 


Bogardus, Everardus, 191. 
Bohmer, Dr., 240. 
Bond, Henry, 175. 
Bontemantel, Schepen, 257. 
Books, early printed, 22, 
281; first stereoty 
America, 25; privately 
printed, 120; destruction 
of, 177; new brace, 151; 
first printed west of the 
Mississippi, 285, 305, 343; 
preservation of, against 
dust, 300; of common 
prayer, translation of, into 
Mohawk language, 28; early 
editions of, 148, 211, 306; 
Dutch edition of, 211; print- 
ed 1446, 281, 311 365; fi-st 





printed in Mexico, 813 864; 
early printed in South Caro- 
lina, 342. 

Bordley, Dr., 4 

Bouquet, river, 67. 

Bouquet, Henry, at 
burgh, 274. 

Bouquet, 278 

Bossu Letters, 1754, 140. 

Boston, warning strangers to 
leave, 91, 153; port bill, 
159 ; relief from the states, 
270; first stage coach to 
New York, 298. 

Bostwick, Andrew, 

Botwood, Edward, 
164. 

Boucher, Jonathan, causes 
and consequences of Am. 
Revolution, 88, 

Boulton, on application of 
steam, 225. 

Bowdoin, James, letter of, on 
the regulation of trade, 301. 

Bowen, conspirator against 
Washington, 130; grammar 
of Yoruba language, 160. 

Bowie, James, Col., 249 

Bowie Knife, origin of, 
249. 

Boyd, John P., his services, 
18%, 218, 340. 

Boyer, Pres. of Hayti, 133. 

Boylston, Zabdiel, 17. 

Brace, new book, 181. 

Bradbury, John M, on early 
settlers of the Kennebec, 85. 

Braddock, Edward, Gen., 52 

Bradford, John, printer, 187 ; 
William, printer, 90, 186, 
243, 245. 

Bradish, Luther, 15. 

Bradley, Caleb D. on Fenelon, 
87; Stephen R. 190; Wil- 
liam C., poem of, 336. 

Bradstreet, Samuel, 62. 

Brandywine, river, 40. 

Brant, Joseph, 68, 216; Indian 
chief, help translate com- 
mon prayer into Mohawk, 
28. 

Brattle, William, 190 

Brayton, John, 8. on history 
of Bristoi County, 148. 

Brazier, Francis, 243. 

Brebeuf’s Huron Grammar, 
198. 

Breton, Cape, 5. 

Brevoort, 46. 

Brewers, Memoir on Oology, 
160 

Breyman, Col. 68, 71, 72. 

Bricketts, Gen, 78. 

Bridg, Thomas, 182. 

Brigham, Ebenezer, pioneer 
of Wisconsin, 235; Prescott, 
235. 

Brinley, Francis, proposed 
history of An. and Hon. 
Artillery Co. 64; on 
Chatham, 117, 236. 

British Lines on Boston Neck, 
150. 

Brockhaus Hermann, 

Brooke, Baker, 43; 
Rev. 61; Lord 174, 

Brooklyn ferry boats estab- 
lished, 225. 

Brooks, Gov. unpublished 
memoir of, 115; Henry, 
obituary of, 251; John, at 
Sar atoga » 72. 

Brown, 8; Lieut, 


Pitis- 


149. 
ballad of, 


210, 


238. 
John, 


183; A. J. 


| Brudenell, 
| Brunel, on steam navigation, 


| Buckingham, 


| Burt, N, C. 


| Byrd, William, 


Lord | 


| 
Callender, 
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14; Henry, 
Illinois, 14; 
his collection 
America, 246; 
14. 
Bruce, Mi ajor, 239. 
92, 121. 


historian of 
John Carter, 
of books on 
William H.,, 


226. 

Brunson, Alfred, 81. 

Bruyas’ Racines Agniéres, 62. 

Buchanan, Edward Y., sketch 
of Trinity Church, Oxford, 
125. 

Joseph T. 248, 
811. 

Buckmaster, H., notice of, 335 

Buffulo, N. Y. corruption of, 
299. 

Bulkley, John, 4, 

Bumford, Col. designed 
Paixhan gun, 229 

Bunker Hill, battle of, 15; 
lad on, 58 

Bunkum, speaking for, 37, 248, 
811, 342 

Burch, I. H. 138. 

Burgess, Ebenezer, translation 
of a Sanskrit book, 238, 

Burgin, George, 14 

Burgoyne, John, Gen 16, 240; 
at Saratoga, 66; his plan, 
67; his retreat, 77; his sur- 
render, 78; returns to Eng- 
land, 79; his death, 79; aid 
to Lady Ackland, 122; pro- 
logue by, 303. 

Burnett’s history of Reforma- 
tion, 171. 

Burnham, 15. 

Burr, Aaron, 95, 129; in Lon- 
don, adopts the name of 
Adolphus Arnold, 15; com- 
compared with Hamilton, 
220; anecdotes of, 233; 
attack on Quebec, 264: 
helps take Arnold to the 
hospital, 265 

Burroughs, Edward, author of 
Quakers’ reply to petition 
of M . colony, 119. 

on American Pro- 
a 141, 

Bushnell, C. I., on tokens, 368, 
Butler, Col. 68, 72; John, at 
Wyoming ma , 128. 
Col, early set- 

tler in Virginia, $4. 

Byron, Admiral, 88; 

3. 

Cacique, 289. 

Cadillac, M. de la Motte, 
founder of Detroit, 288, 

Calderon, Don Gabriel Vara, 
Bishop of Cuba, 1675, 2. 

Caldwell, 120. 

Calef, on witchcraft, 11; 
179. 

Calico printing in 
States, 179. 

California Gold, 336, 

Call, Stephen, 324 

Thomas 
continental offic 

Calvert, Philip, 4 
sioned Gov., 44 

Campbell, Judge, on 
vians in Michigan, 
Samuel, at Savannah, 
321. 

Camanche, Iowa, latitude 
and longitude of, 203, 

Canada, definition of, 23. 


the 


bal- 


fleet of, 


Capt. 


United 


commis- 


Mora- 
142; 
Ga., 


Cannibals, 


among the Mo- 
hawks and Iroquois, 62. 
Cape Cod, history of, 160; 
Cornelius ; Henopen, 38. 
Cappelien, Baron Van Derr, 
10. 
Carey, 20; Bible, 187. 
Cardwell, Wyatt, 37. 
Carheil, Stephen de, 
Huronnes, 198. 
Carleton. Hiram, on religious 
faith of the fathers of New 
England, 236; Sir Guy, 60, 
154 
Carter, Ez 
Cartier, 
Cartrett, 
294. 
Cat Island, 
Catecismo, 8. 
Catts, William T., 
first Afric 


Racines 


, 181. 
vocabulary, 198 
George, grants to, 


162. 


history of 
n church in Phila- 


Caxton, William, early print- 
er, 186. 

Cent, United States, 1814, 152, 
211. 

Century, when it ends, 12; 
seventeenth, irregular spell- 
ing of, 277. 

Chamberlaine, 
H., on Am, 
829. 

Champion, Col., 8 

Chaumonot, J. Marie, a mis- 
sionary, 351. 

Channing, William Ellery, and 
Unitarianism, 47. 

Chapin, A. B, obituary of, 

). H., on Franklin, 94. 

Charades, 155. 

Charles 1, his grant to Lord 
Baltimore, 38 

Charlestown, Maass,, 59 

Chastellux, Marquis de, tra- 
vels in North America, 88. 

Chatham, Lord, 8 

Chaumonot’s Grammar, 

Chester Co., history of, 33° 

Chestnut st.., Philadelphia, his- 
tory of, 852. 

Chicago, Ill., MSS 
on history of, 14. 

Chipman, J. L., on 
superstitions, 142. 

Chillecothe, Ohio, 28 

Chillingsworth religion, 

Choate, Rufus, 311. 

Church, first Unitarian, in 
New England, 49; Presby- 
terian, history of, in Ame- 

African, history 

first Unitarian in 
92; Trinity, Ox- 
sketch of, 125; Episvo- 
history of, in West- 

N Y, 203. 


Samuel, 39; N. 
architecture, 


and books 


Indian 


i71. 


ford, 
pal, 
chester Co. 
| Cigna coacin, 289. 
Cilley, Joseph, 72. 
Cinnaminson, its signification, 
26 


’ 


Claesse, Lawrence, translated 
prayer-book into Mohawk, 
89. 

Claggett, 

y, 21. 

Clair, Anthen, St., at Lake 
George, 67; his retreat, 6 

Clarke, Fri ancis, Sir, at Sara- 
toga, 72; Robert, 43. 

Clark, Deborah, Mrs., 


Rev. Dr., mitre worn 


favorite 


| Conrad, 


daughter of Milton, 231; 
Peter, 145. 

Clay, Joseph, 18, 

Claypole, David C., publisher, 
211 

Cleaveland, 
of, 366. 

Clergy, attacked by, Dr. Wel- 
ton, 61. 

Clinton, Charles, 
118; DeWitt, 
thanksgiving proclamation 
for New York, 19; George, 
7; letters of, 136; Henry, 
Sir, 210; anecdotes of, 239; 
his attack on Charleston, 
B21 

Cloppenburgh, 191, 

Collin, Paul, 84, 

Coghlan, John, 
274. 

Cogswell, Edward, 208; John, 
arrival in New England, 207, 
247; William, 208, 

Coins, American, 192; 
York, 182. 

Colburn, J 

Colby, John, 324 

Colden, Cadwalder 
steam engines, 226. 

Cole, Harbour, 

Colfax, Schuyle Wil- 
liam, Com., of Was hington’ 3 
Life Guard, 131; appointed 
General of army in N. J., 
132 

Collet, Thomas, 
in Virginia, 34. 

Collier, George, commanded 
English fleet, 206. 

Collingwood, Edward, 
tary of London Co. 
ginia, 34 

Collins, lectures on steam,11T, 

Collinson, 162. 

Colman, Benjamin, 
his daughter 
quake, 201 

Columbia River, 

Columbus, an account of his 
landing, 161, 

Combs, Capt., 323. 

Conant, Roger, Gov., 33. 

Conewago, 195 

Conestogues, identity of, 204. 

Confessionario, 2. 

Congar, Samuel H., 83. 

Congress, first suggested 
Samuel Hl Parsons, 
Dict. of, 369. 

Conarroe, George M., read 
paper of Samuel Hunting- 
ton, 17. 

Connecticut, Colony of, 4; 
early printing in, 186, 

Connewingo, 198. 

Connolly, Thomas C ,, first used 
telegram, 20S, 

Conover, 0. M., S81. 

Robert T., obituary 


Parker, obituary 


sketch of, 
wrote first 


obituary of, 


New 
emiah, 15. 


D., on 


early settler 


Secre- 
in Vir- 


letter to 
on the earth- 


$35. 


by 
189- 


of, 251. 
Continental | money, 212. 
Cook, Col., 7, 72. 
Coope r, Samuel, 
The Crisis, 62. 
Cooperstown Bible, 276. 
Cornell, William M,, 15; 
Elias Smith, 237. 
Corp, Samuel, 113. 
Corrientes, 2 
Corsa, 150. 
Cortes, Hernando, despatches 
of, 289. 


author of 


on 
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Corwin, Matthias, 279. 

Cory, Giles, executed, 11. 

Cosa, Juan de la, 162. 

Cotheal, Alexander J., 86 

Cottinger, 297. 

Cotton, John, his covenant of 
Grace, 210. 

Cotton-spinning and Calico- 
printing, origin of, in U. 8. 
149. 

Covenant of Grace, by John 
Cotton, 210. 

Cox, Col., 68. 

Cragie, purchased Washing- 
ton’s headquarters, 238, 

Crane, 278 

Crisis, author of, 62. 

Cromberger, J., ea*ly printer, 
842. 

Crosby, Howard, 238, 

Croswell, Harry, D.D., notice 
of, editor of the Balance, 
libel on Jefferson, 155. 

Crown Point, first naval bat- 
tle near, 63, 

Cruger, Henry, 46,210; John 
Harris, 210, 311; Nicholas, 
210. 

Culpepper, spoke 
combe, 248, 311. 

Cummings, Archibald, 
of, 61. 

Currency, paper, 18, 

Curtis on steam navigation, 


’ 


for Bun- 


letter 


Cushman, Robert, monument 
to, 320; discourses on self- 
love, 61, 213, 343. 

Custis, G. W. P., 182; Parke, 
engravings of Franklin and 
Washington, 179 

Cayler, Abraham C., 149 

Da Costa, Francisco Honorata, 
145. 

Dalafield, Joseph, application 
of steam, 225. John, on 
application of steam, 225 

Dall, C. H, A., mi 

Danhury, Ct, 16, 

Dandy, origin of, 244. 

Dane, Joseph, death of, 188, 

Daniels, Edward, on Walled 

204. 
*, William, 82 
re, Port, Maas., 11 

Darlington, Amos H., 40; Wil- 
liain, Mason and Dixon line, 
87; History of Westchester, 
Pa., 64 

Darrah, Lydia, story of, 244, 

Dates, use of, 206. 

Davenport, James, Rev., 5 

Davies, William, revolution- 

ary officer, 246, 

Davis, Edwin I, 1735; his col- 
lection of Am. antiquities, 
319; James, printer, 187; 
William J., 130 

Dawson, Ifenry B., on Retreats 
through Westchester, L76; 
battles of United States, 
317, 

Dayton, William L., 83. 

Dearborn, H., 205, 

Dean Tucker and the Devil, 
206. 

Deane, James, notice of, 219; 
Samuel, 84; ode by, 231 

De Bows, Review, notice of, 
29 


265; 


De Brisay, René Jacques, Gov. 
Gen, of Canada, 117. 
Decimal currency, 364. 


| De Denonville, 


De Pi 


Marquis, Lt 
Gov. Gen. of Canada, 117, 
Deeth, Silvanus G., notice of, 

123. 

De Fermoy, Roche, Col., 69. 

Degraw, Hannah, 92. 

Delaware, Swedes settled on, 
88; early printing, 156, 

Demophilus, a tract, 305, 

Denison, William, family of, 
288 

Dennison, Daniel, 20; Edward, 
20, 245, 341; Isaac, narra- 
tive of, 355. 

De Peyster, Frederic, history 
of the old clock of New 
York Bank, 168; letter on 
earliest navigation in salt 
water, 265; J. Watts, 30. 

, 23. 


Dunham, David, engaged in | 
steam navigation, 230. 

Dunlap, James, 42; John, pub- | 
lisher, 211. 

Dunmore, Lord, 135. 

Dunnel, Henry G., genealogy | 
of, 64. 

Durell, William, reception of 
Gen, Greene, 275. 


sons of liberty, 5. 
Durrie, Dani. 8., 81. 


| Durkee, John, Col., leader of 


Derivation of Indian names, | 


149. 

De Senectute, early transla- 
tion of, 151, 212, 249. 

Desmoines, Jowa, derivation 
of, 293. 

Desnoyer, Peter, 15. 

De Soto, Hernando, letter of, 
193, 223. 

De Tocqueville, extract of let- 
ter, 64. 

Detroit, Mich., anniversary 
of its settlement, 288. 

Devereux Testament, 276, 

De Villers, 20, 

Devey's Logic, 171. 

Devoe, Thomas F., on New 
York markets, 176, 242. 

Devotion, Ebenezer, 337. 

DeWitt, 191; Simeon, adver- 
tisement of, Geographer, 
243, 305; towns named by, 
365. 

Dickinson, John, 304, 

Dictionary of British and Am. 
authors, 352. 

Diggis, Dudley, his aid to Bos- 
ton, 52. 

Dixon. Jeremiah, cited on 
Mason's and Dixon's Line, 
40. 

Dolle, W. 
231. 

Dolores, 17, 

Donelson, John, $1. 

Donne, Dr., and the Virginia 
Company, sermon before, 
147; his sermons, 171. 

Dorchester, Mass., history of, 
337. 

Doty, James D., 80 

Douglas, J, order-book of, 
353. 

Dow, Henry C., on 
New York, 267; 
sketch of, 47. 

Downton, William, 11. 

Drake, Francis, Sir, 33 ; 
visit to Ex , 010. 

Draper, Lyman C., 81. 

Drone Club, 46. 

Duane, William, 320. 

Dubloa, Father, missionary, 
117 

Duché, Jacob, portrait of. 60, 
121 

Ducking Stool, its use, 90, 184. 

Dudley, 539. 

Duer. John, obituary of, 283; 
William A., 83; notice of, 
218, 

Duffield, Edward, executor of 
Franklin, 139. 


» print of Milton, 


modern 
Lorenzo, 


2 r 
toger, 


| Erskine, Sir William, 331. 
| Essex, Earl of, army raised 


| Estaing, Charles H. de, $21; 


Dutch Court, early session of, 
298. 

Dwight, Theodore, editor of | 

journal of Madam Knight, 

253; on Grave Creek In- 
scriptions, 332; reference to 
mounds in Ossian’s Poem, 
332; Timothy, 12; on the 
end of a century, 13. 

Dyce, Juliana, 305. 

Early Hours, Dutch 
298, 

Eust Hampton, L, I, charch 
records of, 306. 

Eastman, Abigail, 324; 
ward, 324, 

Eddy, James, obituary of, 
315; Zacheriah, on Historic 
Genealogy, 200. 

Educational Year Book, notice 
of, 32. 

Edwards, Arthur, 165; Jona- 
than, 147; Ninian, Gov. of 
Illinois, 50; Ogden, his ac- 
count of Burr, 95. | 

Egenolph, early printer, 240. 

Elbert, Col., 181. 

Election sermon 1675, 92, 149. 

Electrograph, 276. 

Elholm, A. C, G., 180. 

Eliot's Indian Bible, number 
of copies, who owned by, 
277, 306, 343. 

Elliot, Gray, member provin- 
cial assembly, 18; Supt. 
Gen, 323; William, 15, 

Ellis, A. G., 81, 

Embury, Peter, 130. 

Emes, 364. 

Endicott, Charles, M., on cap- | 
ture of ship Friendship, 115; 
John, his expedition to 
Block Island, 99, 

England, France and Spain 
declare war against, 88; 
state paper office of, 291. 

English fleet at Sandy Hook, 

1. 

Enos, Col. Roger, 7. 

Enthouhonorons, a tribe of 
Indians, 120. 

Episcopal usurpation depre- 

ited in 1663, 98, 


court, 


Ed- 


by, 60. 


attack on St. Vincent 
Granada, 88, 

Etting, Frank M., on reports 
of city council, 1790, 17. 

Evans, Josiah J., sketch of, 
189. 

Evelyn’s diary, 171. | 

Everett, T. M., 15; Edward, 
on Washington, 370. 

Expedition, naval astronomi- 
sal U. S., 160. 

Exploring expedition, U. 8. 
under Wilkes, 160 

Eye, the writers to, 1S4. 
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Faber, D. J. H., 240. 

Fuirfield, Ct., 16; English 
army at, 206. 

Faithorne, William, drawing 
of Milton, 231. 

Farley, Samuel, 18. 

Farnsworth, Oliver, published 
life of Washington, 61. 

Father Pareja, 1; went to 
Florida 1593, died in Mexico 
1628, 2. 

Felch, A., on historical sources 
of California, 13. 

Fellows, John, at Saratoga, 
77; Moses, 326. 

Fenner, Thomas, fought 
Church’s Indian war, 109. 

Ferland, M., on transforma- 
tion of names, 181. 

Ferrar, John, deputy gover- 
nor of Virginia, 33; Nicholas, 
early settler in Virginia, 33; 
Nicholas, jr., his life, 

Fendall, Josias, Gov. Mary- 
land, 43. 

Field, Eleanor, 109. 

Fifield, Jonathan, 324. 

Figaniere, Frederico F., cata- 
logue of Portuguese MSS, in 
British Museum, 86. 

Filch, Howland D., 326, 

Fire Land, 0., origin of, 16. 

Fisher, Miers, 20; Miles, 166. 

Fitch, John, life of, 254; 
Thomas, Gov. of Conn., 5. 

Flag of U.8., first unfurled, 
79; its adoption, 79; first 
raised in river Thames, 272, 
312. 


in 


| Fletcher, Benjamin, Gov. of 


New York, 4. 

Floyd, Richard, 149. 

Folsom, George, doc. relating 
to Maine, 236. 

Forbes, Maj., attack on Fort 
Ann, 69; Gilbert, conspira- 
tor against Washington, 130. 

Force, Peter, 133, 317; on the 
northwest passage, 204. 


| Forest, Thomas, 133 


Foresti, E. F., obituary of, 
366. 


| Fort Chartres, 20, 140; Ann, 


17; Edward, George, Miller, 
67; Stanwix, 68; Neilson, 
75; Johnstone, 88; Neces- 
sity, 20; Pontchartrain, 
113; Frontenac, 118; Casa- 
mirus conquered 1656, 144; 
Sasquesahanok, engraving 
of, 150; Casimir, expedition 
against, 257; Banks, when 
and how built, 273; Wash- 
ington, why: called Fort 
Nonsense, 278, 313; Stan- 
wix, 278; Duquesne, apni- 
versary of its capture, 370. 


| Foster, Amos, 15. 


Fowler, §. P., on Salem witch- 
craft, 11; sketches of early 
ministers of Salem, 143. 

Fox, George, 119; controversy 
with Roger Williams, 56. 

Fulton Robert, early steam 
Navigation, 226; first trip 
up the Hudson river, 227; 
his steam battery, 229. 

Fulton, Jii., \atitude 
longitude of, 203. 

Francis. Col., 69; Ebenezer, 
obituary of, 347; John W., 
on historical worthies of 
New York, 45; notice of, 93. 


and 
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Frankland, Charles H., me- 
moir of, 160. 
Frankliana, 119, 154, 247. 


Franklin, Benjamin, 10, 45, 80, | 


90, 281, 320; letter of, 119; 
his lightning rods, 147; his 
title to natural philoso- 
pher considered, 154; letter 
of, on attempt to find the 
northwest passage, 163; en- 
gravings of, 179; grave of, 
207, 302, 333; post master, 
242; funeral of, 888; and 
the church, 361; John 
Folger, 207; Sir John, 204; 
Walter, 92; William, 90. 

Franklin Square, N. Y., 
from whom did it take its 
name, 92. 

Frazer, Gen., 68, 72. 

Fraunces, Sam, 131. 

Freeman, Frederick, history 
of Cape Cod, 160; James, 
first Unitarian minister in 
New England, 49; 8., prin- 
ter, 187. 

Freemasonry, books of, 369. 

Freetown, Mass., settlement 
of, 320 

French, Capt., at Savannah, 
180. 

French names, corruption of, 
298. 

Freneau, Philip, time-piece, 
date of, 210. 

Frontenac, Count de, 208. 

Froschover, early, printer, 
240. 

Fulton, Robert, first model by, 
362. 

Gage, Thomas, 52, 183. 

Gale, Eliphalet, 324; Levin, 


Gall, Gen., 72. 

Galloway, Joseph, 321. 

Gambier, Admiral, 323. 

Ganniegéhage, 153. 

Gamwell, William, on loyal- 
ists of American Revolution, 
109. 

Gannet, Deborah, soldier in 
the Revolution, 205; ac- 
count of, 339. 

Gansevoort, Peter, 
Stanwix, 68. 

Garden, Major, 180. 

Gardiner, John, 151. 

Gardinier, Capt., 68 

Garland, Moses, 325. 

Garlick, its meaning, 151, 187. 

Gates, Horatio, Gen., 8, 16; 
his account of battle Bunker 
Hill, 58; at Saratoga, 72; 
his quarrel with Arnold, 74. 

Garth, Gen., landed with Eng. 
army at Fairfield, 206. 


at Fort 


Gayarrés, M., history of Louis- | 


iana, 20. 

Geddes, Jane, hurled her stool 
at ministers in church of 
Edinburgh, 98. 

Genett, Charles 
sketch of, 46. 


Edmond, 


Georgia, early paper curren- | 


cy of, 17; bill of exchange, 
19; early printing, 1:7. 

Gerardin, L HL, history of 
Virginia, 151, 

Germaine, Lord George, at 
Saratoga, 66. 

German emigration of to Ame- 
rica, 56. 

Gerrard, Thomas, 43, 
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Gibbes, ‘R. W., documents of 
South Carolina, 319. 


Gibbs, Caleb, commander of | 


Washington life-guard, 129; 
George, account of landing 
of Columbus, 161. 

Gilchrist, John James, biogra- 
phical notice of, 216. 
Girardin, James A., 
Gabriel, Richard, 54. 


on 


| Gwinnett, Button, 82. 


Gliddon, George R., notice of 
his death, 82. 

Glittering Generalities, author 
of, 278, 311. 

Gloucester, John, 
minister, 32. 

Glover, Gen., 72; Jesse, gave 
printer’s press to Harvard 
College, 186. 

Goffe, Gen. William, fled from 
England, 22; diary of, 304. 

cae, Spanish minister, 

Goodwin, genealogy of, 64. 

—* David, civil engineer, 
227. 

Gorton’s Biographical diction- 
ary, 191. 

Goshen, Pa., 64. 

Gothan, its origin, 278, 

Goymes, Benjamin, lieut. of 
the life-guard, 131. 

Graduate, youngest in Ameri- 
ca, 181. 

Graham, Isabella, 118; J. D., 
40; letter on Mason and 
Dixon’s line, 137; latitude 
and longitude of Chicago, 
140; Albany mounds sur- 
veyed by, 202; astronomi- 
cal observations by, 203. 

Gray, John. 211, 

Gratz, Michael, 90. 

Greece, proof that the present 
inhabitants are descendants 
of ancient Greeks, 87. 

Greeley, Matthew, 326; Reu- 
ben, 326. 

Green, Joseph, 143; Samuel, 

2; Timothy, early printer, 
186. 

Greene, conspiracy against 
Washington, 130; George 
W., on Crawford, 54; Natha- 
niel, 130: reception of, by 
town of Petersburg, 275; 
Zachariah, obituary of, 250. 

Greenwich and Am. colo- 
nies, connection between, 
152, 215. 

Grene, Joseph, 182. 

Greston, Col., 77. 

Sir Charles, 60; 
command, 154. 

Grignon, recollections, 63. 

Grigsby, H. G., on convention 
of 1788, 141. 

Griswold, Rufus W., 92, 120. 

Growden, Law: ence, 39. 

Guanihani, island of, 161. 

Guendev lle, Nicholas, suppos- 
ed editor of Lahontan voy- 
ages, 209. 

Gulliver, fam‘ly of, 300, 342. 

Hadduck, William, 324. 

Hadley, James, on the Greek 
genitive, 238. 

Haff, James, conspirator 
against Washington, 131, 

Hagoort, Girardus, 211. 

Haines, Samuel, deposition of, 
207. 


eminent 
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Hale, Nathan, 69, 72, 129. 

Hall, Benjamin H., history 
of Eastern Vermont, 190 ; 
Hiland history of Western | 
Vermont, 288; Lyman, his | 
remains removed to Conn., 
82; L., letter of, 277. 

Halsey, A. P., president of | 
Bank of New York, 168. | 

Hambleton, Ninian Bell, a | 
North Carolina regulator, 
26. 

Hamilton, Gen., at Saratoga, 
72; Alexander, 95, 168; 
compared with Burr, 220; 
Marquis, on Nicholas Ferrar, 
$4; William, 121. 

Hamlin, Engraver, 61. 

Hampton, R., officer, 353. 

Hancock, John, 54; home of, 
illuminated, 277. 

Hand, Col., 84. 

Harrison, William, 243. 

Hanover, Va., 35. 

| Harbough, H., 93. 

Harding, Capt., 129. 

— (Lord Chancellor), 


Hardy, Sir Thomas, afraid of 
Fulton’s torpedoes, 229. 

Hare, Robert, sketch of, 189. 

Harlan, Joel, 40. 

Harvard College, report of the 
alumni, 818. 

Harvey’s Memoir on Marine 
Algw, 16. 

Haskins, 8, 

Hatch, James L., obituary of, 
848. 

Hawes, Samuel, journal of, | 
297. 

Hawkins, Sir John, 33. 

Hawks, Francis L., on Wash- 
ington’s farewell address, 
94. 

Haven, Rev. Samuel, 98; 
Samuel F., on public libra- 
ries, 195. 

Haverhill, Mass., 21. 

Haynes, John, 82. 

Hazen, Moses, commander of 





a regiment called“* Con- 
gress Own,” 129. 

Heald, Capt. N., letter of, 
describing massacre at Lee's 
farm, Chicago river, 14. 

Heame’s Works, 233. 

Heath, E., 326. 

Hendrick, Mowhawk chief, 62. 

Hennepins, Louis, editions of 
his works, 24. 

Henry, John, letters of Patrick 
Henry, 141; John Joseph, 
his account of the attack 
on Quebec, 264; Joseph, 
on the telegraph, 116; dic- 
tionary of Yoruba language, 
238. 


Herbert, Henry William, poem | 


of, 172; sketch of, 
George, 33. 
Herkimer Nicholas, 68. 
| Herrara, Antonio de, 162. 
Herrick, George, 11, 12. 
| Hessian troops, 321; 
Kingsbridge, 822. 
| Hickey, Thomas, conspirator 
against Washington, 130. 
Hickox, John H.,on American 
coins, 192, 316, 336, 
liggins, V. IL, 13. 
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High, John, jr., 14. 
Hill, Col., 69; John B,, pro- 


posed history of Mason, N. 
H., 160. 

Hilt, 1., 18. 

Hinkle, Joseph, early printer 
in Missouri, 245. 

Historia Sancti 
Evangelistz, 185. 

Historical Societies, see socie- 
ties. 

Hoadley, Charles J., records 
of New Haven, 817. 

Hoboken ferry boats estab- 
lished, 225. 

Hoisington, H. R., 238. 

Holden, Horace, 132; Levi, 
182. 

Hollis, Thomas, 230; his dona- 
tion to Harvard College, 
231; rare works sent to 
Harvard College, his be- 
quest, 233. 

Hollister, H., history of Lack- 
awanna Valley, 158. 

Holmes, Abiel, 206. 

Holstead, William, 21. 

Holt, John, printer, 128, 

Honey Bee, 363. 

Hook, Paulus, 89. 

Hooker, Col., 7; Thomas, 81. 

Hopkins, Samuel, 147. 

Hopkinson, Francis, 17. 

Hornblower, Joseph C., 88. 

Hornott, E. Grievance of, 338. 

Horton, Barnabas, 279. 

Hoskins, Capt., 225. 

Howard, Benjamin, 326. 

Howe, William, 183, 240. 

Howell, Richard, 132. 

Hubbard's Indian War, 62. 

Huddle, Joseph, 40. 

Hudson river, first navigation 
of, by steam, 227; historical 
account of, 852. 

Hughes, 8. 


Johannis 


| Hull, Hannah, 336, 366; Wil- 


liam, 14; at Saratoga, 73. 

Humboldt, Baron Von, his 
travels in Mexico, 289: pro- 
posed portrait of, 382. 

Humphrey, Col. David, 5. 

Hunt, Ephraim, 81; Freeman, 
notice of, 124; John W., 
81. 

Hunter, Juhn, 45. 

Huntingdon, Countess of, 173. 

Huntington, Jabez, 133; Jedi- 
diah, 131; Samuel, 17, 

Hurd, Gen., 354. 

Huron language, 197; Racines 
Huronnes, 198; works on, 
19s. 

Illinois, pioneer history of. 
81; lake, 180. 

Independence, exhortation 
on, 199; Hall, objects in, 337. 

India rubber bands, their 
effect on paper, 151, 

Indian wa:s, history of, 29; 
Hubbard's, 62; Algonquins, 
23, 294; In New England, 
63; Oneidas, 69 ; Narragan- 
setts, 99; Enthouhonorons, 
120; Alabamas, 135; Mus- 
cogees, their conquests, 135; 
Choctaws, 186 ; Chickasaws, 
136; Mobilians, 136; Anda- 
gui, 146; names, derivation 
of, 149; the Mandans, 176; 
destruction of, by small pox, 
176; Wacos, 179; Pampti- 
cos, 179; words still in use 
in Virginia, 182; Huron lan- 
guage, 198; Wyandots, 19s, 





Andastas, Minquas, Susque- 
hannas, Conestogues, iden- 
tity of, 294; have d.amonds 
been cut by, 337; Andasto- 
gues, Mohawks, Yoamacoes, 
Piscataways, Onondagas, 
Senecas, 296; L:oquois, 297. 

Ingorsal, Javed, stainpmaster, 
5. 

Inst:uments, 
can, 21. 

Ipswich, Mass , 203. 

Iredell, James, his life 
letters, 29, 317, 

Iroquois, man-eaters, 62. | 

Irving, Washington, 46; life | 
of Columbus, 161; proposed 
portrait of, 204. 

Isaac, Daniel, 211. 

Island, Ascension, ruins of, 
116; Island Noquet, 193. 

Jackson, Andrew, si; Mrs. 
Andrew, $1; Elizabeth Wil- 
ling, obituary of, 253; 
Henry, 340; William, 180. 

Jacobs, George, 11. 

James, John, on causative 
relations of light, 112; 
Thomas, early minister, 306, 
and Jeems, 362. 

Janeway, Jacob J., obituary 
of, 250. | 

Jansen, Charles W., 92. 

Jarvis, John Wesley, the en- 
graver, 152. 

Jauncy, James, 149, 

Jay, John, 130; letter of, 
166; William, obituary of, 
349. 

Jefferson, Thomas, 35. 

Jenks, William, portrait of, 
236. 

Jersey dumpling eaters, 337. 

Jessup, at Ticonderoga, 63. 

John, Sir William, his death, 
28, 

Johnson, conspiracy against 
Washington, 130; Adam 
Gordon, 184; Jesse, 15; J., 
his Typographia, 22; Sir 
John, 68; Thomas, invita- 
tion to accept the governor- 
ship, 239; William, lectures 
on electricity, 304; William, 
defeated Gen. Dieskau at 
Lake George, 184; William 
G., commissioner for the 
trial of small causes, 154. 

Johnston, James, printer, 187; 
F., sketch of Washington, 
121. 

Jones, Lieut., 71; Capt., 72; 
David, letters of, 333; 
Horatio Gates, his paper on 
Ebenezer Kinnersly, 17; | 
Noble Wimberly, 18; Paul, 
ballads of, 106; Thomas 
ap Catesby, notice of, 219; 
Thomas, 149. 

Joy, Mich., presentation to, of 
Belknap’s Am. Biography, 
183. 

Judd, 
215. 

Judkins, Leonard, 324. 

Kajingahaga, 153. 

Keating, Thomas, missionary, 
151, 187, 213. 

Kelley, Waldron, 165. 

Kelso, William, chirurgeon, 
B04. 

Kemble, Peter, 243; Samuel, 
243. 


musical, Ameri+ 


and 


Rev. Bethel, notice of, 


| Knight, Madam, 


| Lalemant’s Huron Language, 


| Latrobe, 


| Lee, Charles, 323 ; 
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Kemp, Edward D., 14; John, | 
on application "of steam, | 
225, 227. 

Kenilwor "th, Ct., marine list 
of 1679, 244. 

Kennebeck, exploration of, 
63; etymology of, 335. 

Kenney, James, diary of, 273. 

Kentucky, early printing in, 
187. 

Kenzie, John H., 13. 

Kilbourne, P. K., 49. 

Kill. grew, Sir R., 34. 

King’s Chapel, church, 49; 
convention sermon before, 
338, 366; mountain, battle 
of, by A. W. Putnam, 81, 

King, David, early history of 
Rhode Island, 109; Rufus, 
46. 

Kingston, John T., 
settlements of Wisconsin, 
138; Lieut. Col., 72. 

Kingstown, R. 1., 99. 

Kinnersly, Ebenezer, sketch 
of, 80, 304. 

Kino, Father, letter of, 175, 

Kirby, Ephraim, 49. 

Knapp, Uzal, 133. 


pioneer 


journal of, 
253; curious spelling in, 
303, 341; Sir Willam Phipps, 
11. 

Knighthood, 
845. 

Knowlton, Col., 176; Thomas, 
com, of the Conn, Range:s 
129, 

Knox, Henry, letter of, 239. 

Knowville, Tenn., 187. 

Korning, Jacobus, 192. 

Kosciusko, Thadeus, 72. 

Las Casas, Colurabus Journal, 
163. 

Lackawanna Valley, history 
of, 158, 

La Colle river, 67. 

La Fayette, letter of, 173; 
engravings of, 179; letter 
of, 299. 

Lafleche, Louis, on definition 
of Canada, 23. 

Lag-ange, Barnabus, 243. 

Lahontan’s Voyages, notice of, | 
203. 

Lake, Arthur, Dr., 33, 

Lake Champlain, 66; 
179; George, origin of its 
name, 278, 308, 341; Su- 
pevior, antiquities of, 299. 


American, 278, 


Illinois, 


198. 
Landaff, Bishop, 98. 
Langdon, Samuel, Rev., 93. 
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Languet, Hubert, 232. 

Languages, Am., aboriginal 
literature of, 157; Timu- | 
quana, 1, 

Lanman, C., Dict. of Congress, 
369. | 

Lapham, I. A., 80. | 

Lapointe Island, 198, 

Lathrop, Elijah, 17. 

John H. B., 37. | 

Laurens, Henry, his narrative, 
93; letters from Washing- | 
ton, 259, 261. | 

Law, Jonathan, Gov. , 5; letter | 
of, 137; John, 15. 

Le Bar on, gene: alogy of, 64. 


| Ledesma’s Catechism in Hu- 


ron, 198. 
treason of, 


plan of subjugation, 240; | 


Henry, 89, 180; 


letter of, 
197; John, 240. 


| Leete, William, Gov., 4. 


Leftingwell, Edward = , on the 
end of a century, 1 

Leger, Barry, St., at tticonde- 
roga, 63. 

Le Grand Voyageur, 123. 

Herman, on Yankee 
Doodle, 214. 

Lennox, Charlotte, notice of, 
213. 

Lenox, James, 
Bible, 240. 

Leon, John Ponce de, 
landing of Columbus, 162. 

Leslie, Col., his retreat, 256, | 
829. 


on German 


on 


ich, his death, 21. 
Leveridge, William, his death, 
120; notice of, 21. 


| Levering family, 350. 


Lewis, Winslow, 15. 
Libbey, Anna, 272. 
religious, 
for, 279, 314. 
Librarians, manual, 287. 


| Libraries, public, arrangement 


and character of, 195. 

Life Guard, Washington’s, 
history of, by B. J. Lossing, 
129; conspiracy of, 130; 
newly organized, 131; uni- 
form, 132. 


| Lightning rods, Frankl'n, 146. 
» | Lincoln, 


Benjamin, at Sara- 
toga, 72. 
Lindsley, J. B., 17. 
Livingston, Henry, at battle 
of Saratoga, 72; Henry P. 
Lieut, of the Life Guard, 
131 
Robt. R., early steam navi- 
gation, 226; William, 
memoir of, 304; William $., 
149. 
Lloyd, 
121, 
Locke, John, ancestors of, 338. 
Long, Pierse, at Fort Ann, 69. 
Longevity in Maine, 272. 
Lossing, Benson J., on Wyo- 
ming massacre, 128; on 
Washington's Life-Guard, 
129; introduction of Sar- 
geant Knapp, 134. 
Lottery, for English church in 
New Brunswick, 243. 
Louisburg, Ct., surrendered, 
5 


Henry, 149; Lieut., 


Lover and the Echo, a poem, 
276. 


language, 146, 157. 

Lufkin, Philip, 326. 

Luther, Hainrich Ehrenfried, 
240. 

Luynes, Due de, 238. 

Lyme, Ct., marine list of 1679, 
244. 

Lynch, Jasper, on steam navi- 
gation, 230. 

Lyndhurst, Lord, 115. 

Lyon, Matthew, 278; 
notice of, 155. 

Lyons, Iowa, latitude and 
longitude of, 203. 


Robe:t, 


| Macaulay, T., Babington, his- 


torian, 42. 
Machinery, exportation of, 
— by England, 
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Macdonald, J. M., on expe- 
dition to Danbury, 331. 

Magazine, new American, 243; 
Presbyterian notice of, 82. 

Magnalia, Mather, large paper 
copies of, 26. 

Maine, longevity in, 272; 
documents relating to, 286. 

| Major, R. H., Catholic mis- 
sions, 1, 

Malignant, curious error of 
Webster, 304. 

Muanhatian, expedients 
measuring time in, 205. 

Mandeville, H. M., obituary 
of, 348. 

Manisses, its signification, 99. 

Mann, A. Dudley, 188. 

Manning, Diah, 133. 


for 


| Mantell’s fossils of the British 


Museum, 204. 
Manuscript, repairing, 148. 


| Mapes, Thomas, 279. 


petitions 


Maqua, its meaning, 153. 
Marais des Osiera, 202. 
March, Samuel, 272. 


| Marion, Elizabeth, 22 ; Joseph, 


| Ma sh, Geor rge P., on Petra, 


28 38, 

Marshal, William, 230. 

Marshall, Christopher, 
of, 243. 

Marshfield, Mass., protection 
of royalists at, 183. 


diary 


| Marston, John, letter on battle 


of Bunker Hill, 58. 


| Martin, Morgan L., 81. 


; James, 72; Philip, 130; | 
$21; | 





Martyn, Richard, 208. 

Marvell, Andrew, friend of 
Milton’s, 231; on popery, 
232. 

Maryland, early currency in, 
42; Spanish coins intro 
duced, 43; mint establ'shed, 
44; early printing in, 186. 

ee, Dr., astronomer, 

1. 

Mason, Charles, cited on 
Mason and Dixon’s Line, 
40; Edward, 91; and Dix- 
on’s Line, history of, 37, 136; 
John M., 48. 

Massachusetts, its significa- 
tion, 120; early printing in, 
186. 

Massacre at Paoli, Gen. Grey 
at, 60. 


| Massey, Col. Eyre, 213. 


Mastodon, remains of, 244. 


| Mather’s King Philip’s war, 
Ludwig, Herman E., on Am. | 


160; Magnalia, perfect copy 
of, 336; large paper copies, 
123 proposed genealogy, 
370. 

Mathew, Cornelius, on Ameri- 
canism, 242; David, con- 
spiracy against Washington, 
130. 

Mathiot, Augustus, 14. 

Maxwell, Thompson, invasion 
of Pontiac, 142; V. L., lec- 
tures of, 298; William, print- 
ed first paper in Ohio, 245. 

Mayer, Brantz, on Mexican 
history and archeology, 130. 

Mayhew, Jonathan, discourse 
of, 232. 

McAllister, John, 185, 

McCall, Hugh, history of 
Georgia, 26, 180. 
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McClellan, Col,, 7. 

McCollock, N. ©., address of, 
$20. 

McDougal, Alexander, 130; 
pres. bank New York, 168. 

McDowall, W., printer, 240. 

McGavock, Randall W., 17. 

McIntosh, Willam, 277. 

McIntyre, A-chibald, notice 
of, 217. 

McLane, Allen, officer in the 
Revolution, 244. 

McLean, T., 243. 

McLeod, a catechism revised 
by, 25. 

McKea, Jane, 66. 

McRee, Griffith J., on James 
Iredell, 29. 

Meade, W. B., quoted on the 
mitre. 

Mead, Col., 7. 

Means, James H., on Dorches- 
ter in Eng. and Dorchester 
in Am., 143. 

Medal, United States, request 
of Md. Hist. Society, 107; 
curious, of Washington, 151, 
213. 

Medina, Don Tomas de, 2. 

Meigs, Josiah, 12. 

Melvin, George, 150. 

Menates, Indian name for New 
York city, 61. 


Mercer,Charles Fenton, sketch | 


of, 188; William, 245. 


Metcalf, 183; Ralph, obituary 


of, 315. 
Methuen, Mass., 
of Haverhill, 21. 
Mewico, history and archzo- 
logy of, 30; New, shape of, 
180; first book printed in, 
245, 313, 342; siege of, by 


once part 


Cortez, 289 ; boundary com- 


mission, Emory, 160. 
Miantinomoh or Mianton- 
nomy, its derivation, 205. 
Michaélius, Jonas, letter of, 

191. 


Sir, 33. 
Milledge, John, Capt., 18. 
Miller’s Anglo-Saxons, 171. 


M llions for Defence but not | 
one cent for Tribute, author 


of, 150. 
M'lton, John, effigies of, 230- 
233. 
Minot, George, notice of, 215; 
John, his death, 182. 
Minquas, identity of, 294. 
Missionaries, San Fiancisco 
order of, 1. 


Mixsissippi River, 180; sur- | 


veys for railroad to, 160; 
first book printed west of, 
235, 305. 

Mitre worn by an American 
bishop, 21, 184, 345. 

Mizner, Henry R., 15. 

Mohawks, man eaters, 62 ; its 
etymology, 153. 

Moncrieff, Miss, 274. 

Monedo or Manito, names 
derived from, 61. 

Money, Capt., 72. 

Monroe, James, 256. 

Montague, D. P., 14. 

Montgomery, 297; Capt., his 
death, 70; James, 
Richard, attack on Quebec, 


264; County Pa. history of, | 
852. 





165 ; | 


Monument, national, to the 
Forefathers, 320. 


Monumental inscriptions, 827. | 
Moore, George H., on treason | 
of Charles Lee, 240; Martin, | 


15; on Edward Winslow, 87 ; 


William, 17; William Wil- | 


lard, youngest graduate of 
Am. College, 181. 

Morgan, Daniel, at battle of 
Saratoga, 72; attack of his 
riflemen, 75; letter of, on 
religion, 166. 

Morony, William, 181. 

Morris, Anne V., death of 188 ; 
Gouverneur, 130; Lewis, 


portrait of, by Watson, 203; | 
Robert, | 


Richard V., 188; 
and bank New York, 168; 
letter of, 297. 

Morse, Jedediah, life of Wash- 
ington, 61; Moses, petition 
for liberty, 279; Samuel, F. 
B., 299. 

Moses, Isaac, 169. 

Moths, Col., 7. 

Motley, John Lathrop, 255. 

Mounds, western explorations 
of, 175, 204. 

Mount Pleasant, silver mine 
at, 91. 


Munsell, Joel, 15; h'story of | 
| Nichols, 15. 


the destruction of books, 
177. 
Mujiioz, Spanish historian, 161. 
Murphy, Henry C., on 


Fort Casimer, 257, 288; 
Timothy, at battle of Sara- 
toga, 75. 

Murray, David, on astrology, 


116; William Vans, minister | 


at the Hague, 151. 


| Musgrove Mills, battle of, | 


$20. 


Nahant, Mass., history of, | 


270. 


| Names, singular transforma- | 
Middleton, Hugh, 33; Thomas, | 


tion of, 151; Christiam 364, 
Narvaes, expedition to, 193. 
Nason, Elias, proposed memoir 

of Cha les H. Frankland, 

160. 

Navarrete, voyages of Colum- 

bus, 161. 

Navigation of salt water, 225, 

265. 

Neal, Joseph, 11. 
Nearchus, who written 

183. 

Neb aska, etymology of, 336. 


by, 


Negro-English Testament, 241, 
| Oldham, John, 99. 
Nelson, A., 17; Albert Hobart, | 


282, 305. 


obitu of, 250; Thomas, 
j~., his aid to Boston, 52, 

Nephew, first use of, 314. 

Ness, Christopher, author of 
“ Advice to Old and Young,” 
26. 

New Amsterdam, 99. 

Newberry, S.C., annals of, 
82. 

Newburgh, N. Y., history of, 
$52. 

Newcaatle, 38. 

New England, catechisms of, 
806; architecture of, 350; 
genealogical dictionary of 
its early settlers, 351; his- 
tory of, 352. 

New Hampshire, convention 


first | 
minister in New York, 176; | 
letters on expedition against | 


| in, for a permanent govern- 
ment, 824; 
constitution, 324. 
New Llaven, 
records of, 317. 

| New Jersey, early printing in, 


ments of, 316. 

New London, Conn., 5; coun- 
ty marine list of 1679, 244. 
Newman, Robert, deserter,333, 

New Shoreham, 99. 

Newspapers, number of, in 
Philadelphia, 149; first re- 
ligious, in America, 27, 282, 
841; oldest daily, 150, 211, 
279, 314, 364; number in 
America in 1818, 184; num- 
ber of, in United States, 211. 

New York, first thanksgiving 
in, 19; historical worthies 
of, 45; bank of, and its old 
clock, 168; its number of 
inhabitants, 170; early mar- 
kets of, 176; early printing 
in, 186; archives of the city 
of, 210, 311; State register, 
253; city markets in, 242; 
first stage from, to Boston, 
298; evacuation of, 827; 
vessels and trade of 1680, 
834; ancient mill in, 337. 





Nicolls, Richard, grants of, 
293. 

Nijerrhuis, J. J. Bodel, 192. 

Nixon, John, 66. 

Noquet Island, 198. 

Norris, Isaac, speaker of Phila. 
Co, Assembly, 90. 


| North Carolina, early print- 


ing, 187. 

Northend, Ezekiel, 21. 

Northrup, Solomon, 
119. 

Northwest Passage, suggested 
discovery of, 204. 

Norton, Mass., history of, 352. 

Norwalk, Ct., 16. 

Norumbega, 85, 91; its mean- 
ing, 187. 

Numismatics, 246. 

Oc, its signification, 61. 


life of, 


’ 


| Ochterlony, Alexander, 305; 


David, 305; Gen., 305. 
Ogden, Uzal, sermons by, 337; 
W. B., 14. 
Ogechee River, 180. 
Oglethorpe, James Edward, 
26. 
Ogilby’s, Samuel, America, 45. 
Ohio, Company of, 119; early 
printing in, 187. 


Oliver, Francis 
obituary of, 314. 


Johonnot, 


O’Neall, annal of Newberry, | 


8. C., 82. 

Opechancanough, Indian chief 
244. 

Oregon, origin of, 246; ety- 
mology of, 308. 

Oriskany, battle at, 68, 

Orleans County, Vt., history 
of, 329. 

Orne, J. H., history of Marble- 
head, 319. 

Osander, poems by, 278. 

Osborne, Aaron, 216. 

Osborn, Ethan, notice of, 217. 

| Osgood, Frances &., 

lished poem of, 209; Samuel, 


16. 


United States | 


colony of, 4; | 
| 


186 ; index to colonial docu- | 








unpub- | 


Oswald, Eleazer, killed at La 
Vendée, 154. 

Oswego, N. Y., 68. 

Paca, William, 12. 

Paine, H. D., 15; Solomon, 
petition for religious free- 
dom, 279; Thomas, 21, 

Paixham gun, first made in 
United States, 229, 


| Palacios, Don Pedro, 2. 


Pamphlets, size, binding, etc., 
59. 


| Paoli, massacre at, 154. 


Paper, new material for, 300. 

Parker, James, printer, 156, 
248; James, on boundary 
between New Jersey and 
New York, 84, 

Parkman, Francis, conspiracy 
of Pontiac, 297. 

Parks, William, printer, 186. 

Parliament, long, dissolved, 
236; opening of, 242. 

Parris, Samuel, 143 ; on Salem 
witchcraft, 49. 

Parsons, Samuel H., letter to 
Gov. Tryon, 88; originated 
the suggestion for first Con- 
gress, 59; Usher, Indian 
names in R. I., 109, 201. 

Parton, James, his life of Jack- 
son, 256. 

Paschond, description of Lake 
Illinois, also Mexico, 180. 

Patterson, Gen., 72. 


| Paulding, 46. 


Peabody, George, 45: Insti- 
tute, remarks on, 239. 

Peacock, Edward, on army 
raised by Earl of Essex, 60; 
monumental inscriptions, 
827. 


| Pearson, I. G., 48. 


Peck, Geo. A., history of 
Wyoming Valley, 127; John 
Mason, brief notice of, 156, 
235. 


| Peckard, Peter, published life 


of Nicholas Ferrar, 38. 

Pedro L, 175. 

Peel's Sound, 204. 

Pemaquid, 207; papers, dis- 
covery of, article on, 63. 

Pen, James, 182. 

Penn, Richard, 40; Thomas, 
40; William, 37; his pur- 
chase from Duke of York, 
88; deed of, 268. 

Pennock, Barclay, brief notice 
of, 156. 

Pennsylvania, early printing 
in, 186; Gazette, 242; map 
of, 243. 

Pepperell, William, Col., 5. 

Perkins, Elisha, his metallic 
tractors, 270; Jacob, in- 
genious mechanic, 213. 

Perry, Matthew Galbraith, 
notice of, 124, 

Petegrew, James L., his ad- 
dress, 256. 

Peters, at Ticonderoga, 68; 
Hugh, 33; Richard, 39. 

Petersburgh, Va., reception 
of Gen. Greene, 275. 

Petersham, Lord, 72. 

Pettengill, Matthew, 324. 

Philadelphia, a modern 
Babylon, 146; newspapers 
of, 149; its signification, 152; 
history of, 352. 

Philleo, Calvin W., obituary 


of, 251. 
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| Rivingston’ 's Gazetteer, 164, | 


” | Robertson, Felix, 173. 
Robinson, Conway, cited on 


Phillips, Eleazer, printer, 187 ; | Puritan Commonwealth, re 
Gen., 67, 72, 148; Frederic, | viewed, 286. 
lands granted to, "933, Putnam, A. W., 17; Israel, 
Philpott Lane, Va., 85. | 88; wolf's den, 20; his 


Searle, Jonathan, $25. 

Secker, Archbishop, enforced 
episcopal authority in the 
British colonies, 98, 


Phippen, George D., old plant- 
ers of Salem, 144. 

Photographic Art Journal, 160. 

Photographs by lightning, 247, 

Pickering, Charles, on history 
of writing, 233} 
monuments, 233, 

Picket, 
of Alabama, 135. 

Pietas et Gratulatio, 281. 

Pioneer organ of Fire Land’s 
Society, 224. 

Pintard, John, 46. 

Pipe Laying, its meaning, 24. 

Pittakis, Secretary of Archeo- 
logical Society at Athens 
(Greece), 50. 

Pitkin, William, Gov., 4, 5. 

Pitt, 242. 

Pittsbur gh, Pa., in 1761, 1762, 
273. 

Pizarro, Francisco, grant in 
Santiago, 194. 

Pleasants, James, 35. 

Plumstead, Thomas, 40. 

Poetry, early, titles of, 182. 

Poetical epistle to Washing- 
ton, 26; coincidence, 89. 

Px compton, N., d., 182. 

Poor, Gen., at Saratoga, 72. 

Pope, Joseph, inventor of an 
orrery, 15; Judge, 14, 

Popham, George, 63. 

Porter, William T., obituary 
of, 282. 

Potier, P., Racines Huronnes, 
193. 

Pott, A. F., 233. 

Potter, 15; 
gansett, 205; 
notice of, 155. 

Poulson, Zachariah, published 
early newspaper, 212. 

Powell, Jeremiah, 196; J. E., 
18, 

Poynet, John, author 
curious tract, 232. 

Praed, W. M., charades of, 


Paraclete, 


of 


185. 

Prayer-book in Mohawk, 89; 
common, early edi tions of, 
148, 211, 306. 

Priestley, James, 173. 

Prelacy, strictures on power 
of, 304, 344. 

Prescott, John, early settler 
of Lancaster, Mass., 
Robert, life of, 280. 

Price, John, 43. 

Prince, Thomas, 
237. 

Princeton graveyard, 362. 

Pringle, Capt., at Crown Point, 
68 ; John, Sir, 45. 

Printing, first use of, 185; 
early, in the colonies, 186; 
in Am, States, 245. 

Prisoners of 1312, 355. 

Proctor, John, 11. 

Providence, R. I, 99; 
miniscences of, 178. 

Provoost, Samuel, Bp., 
Gen., 89. 

Pruyn, J. V. L., 15. 

Psalms of David in metre, 
first edition printed in Ame- 
rica, 21. 

Pulsifer, David, 
printed book, 22. 
HI3sT. MAG. 


notice of, 


re- 


49; 


has early 


VOL, I, 


Egyptian | 


Albert J., on the name | 
| Quincy, Josiah, 52; his life of 


| Ralle, 


history of Narra- | 
| Reed, 


235 ; | 





| Riband of Blue, 


| River Tar, 


sword, 112; Rufus, 5. 

Quaker’s reply to the petition 
of Mass. colony to Charles 
IL, 119. 

Quebec, capture of, bill of ex- 
pense, 147; attack on, Mont- | 
gomery’s death, 264; Jour- 
nal of expedition to, 534. 


J. Q. Adams, 255 
Quinnichticut River, 335. 


| Quitman, John Anthony, obit- 


uary of, 252. 


| Quotation marks, 247, 314. 


Rainsford, Gen., letter-book 
of, 233. | 

Raleigh, Lady E., letter of, 
292 ; Walter, Sir, 33; letters 
of his imprisonment, 290. | 

Sebastien, Jesuit mis- 
sionary, 84. 

Ramsay's history of South | 
Carolina, 160, 180; William, 
his fi.st boats, 273, 


| Randolph, Edmund, 35, 269; 


Isham, 35; John, 36, 37; 
John, Sir, early settled in | 
Virginia, 34; reminiscences 
of, 176; portrait of, 177; 
Richard, on MSS. vols, in 
Richmond, Va., 35, 36; St. | 
George, sketch of, 36; The- 
odoric Tudor, his death, 37; | 
William, 35. 

Ransselaer, Van Cortlandt, 82. 

Rantoul, Robt., obituary of, 
367. 

Read, Jacob, 180; James, 247; 
John, 207. 

John, family of, 287; 

William, served in army, 

214, 


Reeve Tapping, 190. 
Religious liberty, petitions for, 
279, 314. 
Remsen, Henry, 230. 
Renwick, James, 224; on first 
introduction of steam navi- 
gation, 225. 
Reynolds, John, 
Illinois, 31; Sir Joshua, 65. 
Revolution, records of, 81; 
history of, in biblical style, 
150, 187, 212; women of, 
205; letters of, 321; order- 
book of, 353; diary of, 370 
Rhode Island, early printing 
in, 186; colonial records of, 
222. 


history of 





the baldric | 
of Washington, 97. | 
Rice, Edmund, family of, 64, | 


. | 
notice of, | 


820. 
Richard, Gabriel, 
54. 


Biotesd, Baroness de, 66; Col. | 


Rigaud, "M. Louis de, obituary | 


of, 347. 
tiker, James, Rev., 21. 
Riley, James, Capt., 46. | 
Rimbault, Dr., on Yankee 
Doodle, 214. | 
Rink, Dr., on Kane's dis- | 
coveries in the Arctic ocean, | 
178. | 
etymology of, 
179; salt, 8302; Quinnich- | 
ticut, 835. 
48 


| Salt River, 302. 


Schuyler, 


Virginia records, 35; Felix, 
17. 

Roby, genealogy of, 64. 
arrival, 132. | 


Roddam, Robert, 186. | 


Rogers, John, Bible of, 361. | 
Root, Gen., 4t. | 
Roquette, M. de la, 144. | 2 


| Roulstone, R., printer, 187, 
| Rush, Richard, 238. 


Russell, John, sermon of, 149; | 
magazine, review of, 219: 
William, 140. 

Saffell, W. T. R., on the re- 
cords of the Revolution, 31. 

Sagard, his vocabulary, 198. 

Saint Joseph River, ancient 
French grant on, to mis- 
sionaries, 117. 

Salem, Muss., 11. 


| Salisbury, N. H., 324; tax of, 


for the war, 326. 
Salle, 180. 


Saltonstall, Gurdon, 4; Leve- | 
rett, letter of, 174; Richard, 
portrait of, 174. 

Samp stone, 337 

Sampson, Deborah, account 
of, 339. 

Sanborn, Benjamin, 324. 

Sanders, Charles, 174. 

San Diego de Salomototo, 2. 

Sands, James, 99 

Sandyhook, English fleet at, 
821, 322, 328. 

Sandys, Edwin, Sir, 33; 
George, translation of Ovid, 
249. 

San Salwador Island, 161. 

Santa Catalina, 2; Fé, 298; 
Lucia, 2. 

Saratoga, battle of, 16, 65. 

Sargeant, John, early settler 
of Vermont, 190. 

Sargent Winthrop, collector 
of ante-revolution ballads, 
164. 

Sauers, Christopher, Bible in 


| Self-love, 
Rochambeau, Count de, his | 


Shepherdville, 





German, 240. 

Savage, E., engraved portrait 
of Washington, 61, 247; 
James, 170, 206; on short 
story, 23; his genealogical 
dictionary, 255, 351. 

Savannah, Ga., English en- 
camped before, 180. 


| Savannah, first steamer cross- 


ed the Atlantic, 226. 
Saybrook, Ct ,4, 186; marine 
list of, 1679, 244 
Saxe, 65. 
Scammel, Alexander, 72. 
Schlatter, Michael, 92. 


| Schoolcraft, Henry R., ancient 


mounds, 140; 
Tar river, 179. 
Schools, free, grant to, by 


etymology of 


349. 

Dorchester, Mass., 25. 

Hester, 132; John, 
24; Honyost, sent as spy, 
6); Philip, at Saratoga, 67, 
69; burning of his house, 
ar 

Scott, Walter, 42. 

Scudder, H. M., 238. 


| Seabury, Samuel, 184, 345. 


Schoppe, Amelia, obituary of, 


Sedgwick, H. D., 48. 
discourse on, by 
Robert Cushman, 61, 213. 

| Seneca, etymology of, 246. 

Sermon, election, in 1675, 149. 

Serpent, musical instrument 
a during the Revolution, 


seen E. Boudinot, on bat- 
tle of New 0: leans, 176. 

Severance, Lieut., 324. 

Sewall, Henry, 19; H. D., 48; 
Joseph, 237; Judge, 19; 
Rufus K., on Indians, at 
Sheepscott, Me., 85. 

Shawe, Meyrick, 165. 

Shelburne, Lord, 8. 

transforma- 
tion of its name, 181. 

Short, Thomas, early printer, 
186. 

Short Story, authorship of, 22, 
170. 


| Siddall, Joseph, 149, 179. 


Sidney, Algernon, on govern- 
ment, 232. 

Sigur, L. J., obituary of, 347. 

Silliman, Gen., 331. 


| Simon, Abraham, his bust of 


Milton, 251. 

Sims, Zacheriah, his death, 
182. 

Skenesborough, N. Y., 67. 

Skinner, 8 

Slow match, its use for mea- 
suring time, 205. 

Slyes, 43. 

Smallett, Dr., 17. 

Smalley, Elam, notice of, 297. 

Small pox, its introduction into 
America, 17. 

Smith, Alexander, life of, 278; 
Buckingham, on Timuquana 
language, 1; on Yankee 
Doodle, 279; Elias, pub- 
lisher of early religious 
newspaper, 27; notice of, 
237: John, at West Point, 
244; John, 324; Josiah, 326; 
J. Spear, 105, 110 ; Matthew, 
petition for religious free- 
dom, 279; Mehetable, 324 ; 
Persifer Frazer, notice of, 
218; Robert, 824: Sir 
Thomas, court held at his 
house, 85; Thomas, first mi- 
nister at Portland, Me., 84; 
Rev. William, 21; William, 
his return to New York, 
148; William R., 80. 

Smoutius, Adrain, 191 

Smucker, Samuel M., his life 
Hamilton, 96. 


| Snow, Joshua, 326. 


Snowden, J. R., 80; Richard, 
on American Revolution, 
187. 


SOCIETIES, 


Albany Institute, proceedings 


of, donations, history of 
printing in America, 15; 
officers, history of astrolo- 
gy, 116; history of tne de- 
struction of books, library 
of Dudiey observatory, first 
steamboat on North River, 
177; Wolf Hunting Frauds, 
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Permia fossils of Nebraska, 
860. 

American Antiquarian Socie- 
ty, report of council, publi- 
cation fund, librarians’ 
ports, etc., 174, 224; Arts 
and Sciences, annual meet- 
ing, officers, 202 ; report of 
secretary, librarian and 
treasurer, 358 ;—Ethnolo- 
gical Society, proceedings 
of, catalogue of Portu- 
guese MSS. in British 
museum, Archeological So- 
ciety of Athens (Greece), 
officers, exploration of 
southern Africa, 
American languges, In- 
dians of Andaqui, 145; 
western mounds, their ex- 
plorations, letter of Father 
Kino, small pox, 175; wall- 
ed lakes, exploration of 
mounds, 204; Peruvian an- 
tiquities, Grave Creek in- 
scriptions, ring set in dia- 
monds by Indians, Tuaric, 
832; Geographical and 


Statistical Society, proceed- | 


ings of, officers, 54; reports, 
letters, paper on ruins of 
Ascension Island, 117 ; let- 
ter from M. De la Roquette, 
death of Prof. Keilban, re- 


ports, arrangement of sub- | 


jects, 144; topography of 
the country, 177; Dr. Rink 
on discoveries in the Arctic 
Ocean by Kane, 178; 
tal Society, proceedings of, 
reports, officers, papers 
read, correspondence, 237. 

Backus Historical Society, 
officers, 359. 


Chicago Historical Society, 


re- | 


literature | 





Orien- | 


proceedings, 13, .4; officers, | 


annual report of societies, 
operations, antiquities of 
Illinois, 50; reminiscences 
of agriculture in Il., 
rian’s report, fisheries of | 
Am. lakes, 112; death of | 
John T. Lusk, donation, 
mounds surveyed, Graham 
on latitude and longitude 
of Chicago, 140; donations, 
reports, archeological sur- 
veys, 173; librarian’s re- 
port, donation, paper 
the Norwegians in U. 8&., 
reminiscences of Chicago, 
the Albany mounds, fossil 
remains of the rhinoceros, 
elephant, camel, and horse, 
discovered in Nebraska, 
203; donations, secretary's 
visit to Canada, letter from 
Jared Sparks on de Tonti, 
docu'nents in France, 329. 

Connecticut Historical So- 
ciety, proceedings of, Parris’ 
sermons on witchcraft, 49; 
donation by D. Watkinson, 
early sermons, remains of 
Lyman Hall, 81; death of 
Samuel Grosvenor, account 
of Mr. Watkinson’s will, 113. 

Dorchester Antiquarian and 
Historical Society, officers, 
Neponsit River, 142. 

Dudley Association, amend- 
ment to constitution, offi- 
cers, 202. 


libra- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


on | 


| 
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Essex Institute, proceedings 
of, capture ship Friend- 
ship, 115; sketches of early 
ministers of Salem, witch- 
craft delusion, old planters 
of Salem, 148; librarian’s 
report, field meetings, ofli- 
cers, 201. 

Fire Lands (0.) Historical 
Society, proceedings of, 16 ; 
organ of, 224. 

Georgia Historical 
officers, reports, correspon- 
dence, 115. 

Historical 
suggestion of, 85. 


| Minnesota Historical Society, | 


Society, | 


correspondence, | 


Illinois Literary and Histori- | 


cal Society, proceedings of, 
officers, 5), 112; pioneer 
life, address, reports, 140; 
donations, death of Dr. 
Peck, Governors of Lllinois, 
235. 


Litchfield County Historical | 


Society, proceedings of, 
birth-place of Ethan Allen, 
49. 

Maine Ilistorical Society, fifth 
vol. of its collection, 64; 
reports, Indian treaties, 
vocabulary of Abnequi lan- 
guage, address by president, 
S4. 

Maryland Historical Society, 
proceedings of, invitation to 
the American Scientific 
Association, Susquehanna 
fort, 14; United 
medal, Indian vocabulary, 
51; paper on De Kalb, the- 
ory of zodiacal light, 110; 
election of members, re- 
ports, De Kalb, paper 
Am. provincialisins, 
donations, Peabody Insti- 
tute, etc., 200; donations, 
Indian vocabulary, invita- 
tion to Thomas Johnson, 
Peabody Institute, 239; re- 
port of, 287,357. 

Massachusetts Historical Soci- 


States | 


on} 


141; | 


ety, proceedings of, Virginia | 


aid to Boston, General Gage 

and George Chalmers, 52; 

Lord Lyndburst, memoir of 

Gov. Brooks, donation, 115; 

presentation of the Belknap 

paper, portrait of Josiah 

Quincy, Haerlemsche Cour- 

ant, 1656; Fort Casamirus 

conquered, 144; their 
lections, 159; letter from 

Leverett Saltonstall, re- 

ports, officers, 174; publica- 

tion fund of, 224; at Wash- 
ington headquarters, letter 
book of Gen. Rainford, Gen. 

Clinton, Belknap MSS., 238 ; 
meeting at Nahant, history 
of Mr. Sparks’s tour, 
270. 

Ohio Historical and Philoso- 
phical Society, proceedings 
of, officers, 110 

Michigan State Hist. Society, 
proceedings, 15; Chippe- 
was, Gabriel Richard, 54; 
account of Com. Brevort, 
donations, 114; Maxwel 
account of Pontiac inassa- 
cre, Indian superstitions 
the Moravians in Michigan, 


142, 


col- | 


proceedings of, 202. 

New England Historical and 
Genealogical Society, 22, 
852; proceedings, life of 
Joseph Pope, Warren at 
Bunker Hill, notes on Aaron 
Burr, 15; officers, Marlbo- 
rough Association, 53; me- 
moir of Fenelon, paper on 
Edward Winslow, 87; first 
settlers of 
Bay, Dorchester in England 
and Dorchester in America, 
142; address before, 157; 


donations, historic genealo- | 
gy, Indian names in Rhode | 


Island, annual address, 200 ; 
religious faith of the fathers 
of New England, long par- 
liament dissolwed, letter of 
Washington, portrait of 
Dr. Wm. Jenks, copy of ori- 
ginal stamp act, 286; relief 
for Boston, old East Church, 
Salem, Perkins Tractors, 
270; MSS, journal of Samuel 
Ilawes, paper on Ebenezer 
Kinnersley, revolutionary 
anecdotes, 297; American 
architecture, visits of North- 
men to America, Leslie's re- 
pulse, 328; Indian names, 
comet, 1619; resistance of 
Am. colonies, 357. 

New Jersey Historical Society, 
proceedings of, reports, ofli- 
cers, papers, etc., 83; re- 
ports, Indian treaty, hand- 
book of Father Ralle, 84; 
reports of secretary and 
treasurer, fire-proof build- 
ing, portrait of Gov. 
ris, journal of Isaac Bangs, 
208. 

New York Historical Society, 
proceedings of, paper on 
battle of Saratoga, 16, an- 


nual moe. reports, offi- | 


cers ; diary of a prisoner 
dur ing the Revolution, let- 
ter-book of Gerard Beek- 
man, prison-ships of the 
Revolution, languages s 
en in New York, & 

steam navigation, paper on 
Lord Chatham, 117; statue 
of William Pitt, sketch of 
Van Kleeck House at Pough- 
keepsie, 
Court, reports, 145; letter 
of the first minister in 
New York, retreat of the 
Americans through West- 
chester, donations, New 
York markets, battle 
New Orleans, reminiscenc 


of John Randolph, publica- | 


tion fund, 176, 224; bust of 
John Quincy Adams, suggest- 
ed discover) 
passage, portrait of Wash- 
ington Irving, publication 
fund, 204; medal of Edwin 
Forrest, Newport Mercury, 
Treason of Gen. Charles 


Lee, 240 ; donations, British 


expedition to Danbury, por- | 


trait of Humboldt, 
sel of J, Cartier, order 
Poole, England, 
Leslie, 361. 

Old Colony Historical Society, 


331; ves- 
book, 


Massachusetts | 


| Rhede 


| Society 
Mor- | 


| South 


memoir of William | 


of | 


ofthe northwest | 


Charles 


| Wyoming, Pa., 


officers, Taunton old town- 
ship, etc., 58; history of 
Bristol county, 143. 

Orleans County (Vt. ) Society, 
829. 

Pennsylvania Historical So- 
ciety, proceedings of, 16; 
Jones on Ebenezer Kinners- 
ley; treasurer’s and trus- 
tee’s reports, 111; officers, 

139; its collec- 
tions, 223; damages to 
Chester county by the Bri- 
tish, letters from General 
Wayne and David Jones, 
833. 

Pioneer Association, meeting 
of, report, ancient powder- 
horn, 146. 

Propagation of the Gospel, 
their publicat'ons, 27. 

Pnnce Publication Society, 
officers, 237. 

Island Historical Socie- 
ty, proceedings of, Angell 
on German emigration to 
America, Koger Williams's 
letter to "Fox, 56; history of 
cholera, officers, librarian’s 
report, papers read before 
the society, curious relics, 
109; John Clark and the R. 1. 
charter, reminiscences of 
Providence, Roger Williams, 
178; field book of General 
Sullivan, grave of Royer 
Williams, modern New 
York, 267. 

Society of Antiquaries, $27. 

Society of Cincinnati for New 
York, officers of, 268, 

for Promoting 

gious Knowledge 

Germans in 

21, 92. 

Carolina Historical So- 
ciety, proceedings of, 57; 
notice of vol. i., of its col- 
lections, second volume 
collections, 298 ;—Confer- 
ence Historical Society, 359, 

Staten Island, N.Y., Historical 

iety, proceedings of, p: 
positions for a new building, 


teli- 
among the 
Vennsylvania, 


93: 
VO5 


Tennessee State Historical 
siety, proceedings of, 17, 
paper on battle of 
King’s Mountain, election 
of members, $1; donations 
and reports, 138; donations, 
letter of La yette, cele- 
bration of the settlement of 
the State, officers, 173; do- 
nations, 269. 

Wisconsin Historical Society, 
proceedings of, pictures of 
battles in Wisconsin, 57; its 
collections, 63; reports, offi- 
cers, 50; pioneer settle- 
ments, sketch of Indians, 
138; ancient gun, American 
archives memorial to Con- 
gress, 235; letter from, 261; 
memorial to Congres : 
exploration of mounds, do- 
nations, Indian chiefs, M+ 
sermon, Indian a 
osities, ; cireular re- 
specting mounds, 550; por- 
traits of pionee.s, Indian 
chiefs, 360. 


57; 


coins, 


268 


Historical and 





Geological Society, reports 
of committees, transfer of 
property, 175; donations, 
geology of Pennsylvania, 
204; offices, 271; geologi- 
cal survey, dot.ations, 298, 

Vermont Historical and Anti- 
quarian Society, proceed- 
ings of, officers, proposed 
histories, 103. 

Virginia Historical and Philo- 
sophical Society, proceed- 
ings of, addvess and officers, 
141. 

Sombre, Dyce, notice of, 805; 

na, 305. 
sper, 352. 

South Carolina, history of, 
160; early printing, in, 
187; first book priated in, 
245, 342. 

Southampton, Lord, 33. 


Southhold, L. L,, tivst settlers 


in, 279. 

Spain, King, letter of, 292. 

Spanish Snow, a ship, 5. 

Sparks, Jared, 288, 

Specht, Gen., T2. 

Spelling irregular in the se- 
venteenth century, 277. 

Spencer, Joseph, 131; J. A., 
history of United States, 
127. 

Spooner, Judah Paddock, 
printey, 157. 

Spottswood, Gov., knighthood 
created by, 278. 

Stamp Act, copy of original, 

Stanton, John, 205. 

Stark, John, 71. 

nn, genealogy of, 
64. 

States, Union of, 275. 

St. Clair, Mich., derivation 
of, 293. 

St. Christophers, 88. 

Steam first applied to naviga- 
tion, 225, 265. 

Steel, John, family of, 287. 

Steiner, Lewis H., theory of 
zodiacal light, 110; Louis 
IL, 14. 

Stevens, history of Georgia, 
26; Ebenezer, 324; Henry, 
159; John, on steam navi- 
gation, 226; Robert L., 
early attempt at navigation, 
226. 

Stevenson, Lydia, 182 

Steward, James, Indian Wars, 
29. 

Stiles, Ezra, 205. 

Stillwater, N. Y., 70. 

Stirling, Lord, letters of, 821; 
account of English fleet, 
821, 322; order of, 355. 

Stith, William, history of Vir- 
ginia, 34, 61, 184. 

St. Louis, bay of, 180. 

Stockwell, Lieut., 69 

Stoddard, 8., notice of, 339, 
365. 

Stone, P. J., history of Greens- 
borough, Vt., 329; Samuel, 
$1; William, Gov., 43, 

Stonington, Ct, marine list 
of, 1679, 244 

Stony Point 89. 

Stoughton, William, 11, 156. 

Stout, Elihu, early printer in 
Indiana, 245; Jacob, early 
steam nav gation, 223 


| Telegraph, ocean, first 
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Stow, Calvin E, on first set- 
tlers of Mass., Bay, 142, 

Strachan, Rev., 28. 

Street, Alfred B., 65, 80; on 
Battle of Saratoga, 16. 

Strong, Benjamin, 136; Selah, 
first passenger in an Ameri- 
can steamer, 227. 

Stuart, James, destroyed Lon- 
don company in Virginia, 
83; Rev. John, translator 
of Common Prayer into 
Mohawk language, 23: 
Major, 331. 

Stuyvesant, Peter, 205; expe- 
dition of, against Fort Casi- 
mir, 257. ‘ 

Sullivan, John, 8, 89, 109. 

Sumner, William H., on last 
words of Warren, 15; his 
history of East Boston, 255. 

Susquehanna River, 38, 

Susquehannas, identity 

history of, 294. 

Swett, Col. Samuel, anecdotes 
of A. Burr, 15; on battle of 
Bunker Hill, ; curious 
medal, 213; Lesiie’s retreat, 


2 


Symmes, Rev. Timothy, where 
settled, 26. 

Talcott, Joseph, Gov., 4. 

Tannehill, Wilkins, death of, 
269. 

Tar River, etymology of, 179. 

Tarbox, William, 
of, 208 


and 
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Taylor, Bayard, 302; Benja- | 


min C., 211; Fitch W., on 
Peruvian antiquities, 332; 
George, on the prison-ships 
of the Revolution, 86; Na- 
thaniel W., notice of, 155. 
Tegeste, 180. 
pro- 
posed, 299. 


Telegram, first use of, 62, 185, | 


29s. 


| Tenbroeck, Gen., at Saratoga, 


Tenean, its meaning, 337. 

Tennessee, early printing in, 
187. 

Tuaric, name given to inhabi- 
tants of a desert in Africa, 
332. 


Terril, John, appointed Gov. | 


of St. Augustine, 323. 
Testament Negro-English, ori- 
gin of, 240, 252, 308; Deve- 
reux, 276, 
Tew'shbury, Mass., 15. 


Thacher, Dr., author of Mili- | 


tary Journal, 46. 

The Crisis, author of, 62. 

The Eye, a periodical, 151 

Thomas, Gov., saiah, his- 
tory of printing, 21, 186; 
J. Addison, death of, 
187. 

Thompson, John R., account 
of St. Geo Randolph, 36 ; 
Zadoc, sketch of, 301. 

Thorndike, Herbert, editor of 
Polyglott tible, 33; d's- 
course of. 246; John. found- 
er of Ipswich, Mass,, 33 
John, 246. 

Thornton, John, treasurer of 
Indian charity, 178. 

Thorp, calico printer, 179. 

Throgs Neck, 102, 313. 

Thwaits, George, 165. 


deposition | 


Ticonderoga, 66; expedition 
against, 30; its origin, 67. 
Time, expedients for measur- 
‘ng, in ancient Manhattan, 

2U3. 

Timuqua, 2. 

Timuquana language, Buck- 
ingham Smith on, 1; vocabu- 
lary of, 3. 

Tobacco, burnt in Maryland, 
42. 

Tokens, 368. 

Tomlinson, Abraham, 132. 

Jomoca, 2 

Tomochichi, 
craw, son of, 26. 

Tonti, Henry de, 329. 

Tooanohowi, Indian chief, his 
engagement with the Span- 
iards, 26. 

Torrey, D., survey of mounds, 
140. 

Town histories, 91. 


Townsend, Robert, on abbre- | 


viated words, 248. 
Tracy, Elisha, 17; Thomas, 91. 
Tragedy of Zara, 303. 

Treat, Robt., Gov., 4. 

Trescott, diplomatic history, 
219. 

Trist, N. P., 17 

True, Jacob, 324, 

Trumbull, Benjamin, history 
of Conn., 206; Jonathan, 
Gov., 4, 129; his letters to 
Henry Laurens, Gen 


’ 
’ 


speech to the Assembly of 
Conn., 9; John, Col., 5; 
Joseph, Col, 8; J. Har 


mond, records of Connecti- | 


cut, 319. 


| Tryon, William, 129; letter to 


Gen, Putnam and Parsons, 
88; conspiracy against 
Washington, 130; at Fair- 
field, Conn., 206 ; expedition 
to Danbury, 331. 


| Tucker, Abraham, author of | 
Nature,” 49; 


“Light of 
George, 14 
Tuckerman, Henry T., his 
anecdotes of 

Aaron Burr, 233, 

Turell, Jane, 201. 

Turks Island, 161. 

Turner, James, engraver, 246, 
810; William, notice of, 155; 
W. W., on Am, languages, 
146. 

Tuthill, John, 279, 

Tuttle, Norman, 
155. 

Tyng, Dudley Atkins, brief 
notice of, 157, 214. 

Tyson, Job R., obituary of, 


notice of, 


’ 


Unca’s laconic 

Winthrop, 335. 

Uncles and Aunts, first use of, 
33. 


speech to 


rianism, its introduction 
into New York, 48, 

United States, cent, 1814, 91; 
relations with foreign na- 
tions, 169; calico printing 
in, 179; wnion of, 275: bat- 
tles of, by sea and land, 317; 
cents of, : 

Utye, Nathan’‘el, 45. 

Van Cortlandt, Col., 72. 

Van Kleeck House, at Pough- 
keepsie, 145. 


rals | 
Gates and Sullivan, 6, 7, 8; | 


] 
| 
| 
| 


king of Yama- | 
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Van Rensselaer, Hendrick, de- 
fence of Fort Ann, 70. 

Van Swearingham, Captain, 
73. 

Vassal, Col., owned Wa 
ton’s headquarters, . 

Vattemare, A., donation to 
Wisconsin Hist. Society, 57. 

Venazzarro, discovery of 
Block Island, 99. 

Ventromile, author of “ Indian 
Good Book,” 26. 

Vermont, early printing in, 
187; Eastern, history of, 
190. 

Vermonters, song of, 23, 152. 

Verplanck, G. ©., 46; remi- 
niscences of John Randolph, 
176. 

Vertue, George, engraver, 231. 

Vespucius Americus, papers 
relating to, 271 

Victoria Land, 204. 

Villiers, Coulon, 20; Nyon da, 
forced Washington to capit- 
ulate, 20. 

Vinten, 8. F., claim 
ginia beyond the 
140. 

Virginia, records of the first 
colony in, 33; early cuw- 
rency in, 42; history of, by 
Stith, 34, 61. 154; company 
sermon before, 147; early 
printing in, 187; colonial 
history of, 290; history of 
370. 

Vort Vander, Pete, 228. 

Voyages of Lahontan, 208. 

Voyageur, Le Grand, title of a 
book, 22. 

Wadsworth, Benjamin, 143. 

Waldoborough, Me., first set- 
tled by Germans, 56. 

Walker, Felix, 87; George, 
110. 

Wallace, James, Sir, 77. 

Walton, George, Gov., 82; 
Izaak, 33. 

Walworth, Reuben IL, 15. 

Ward, Artemus, resignation 
of, 240; Benjamin, 17; Town- 
send, on Richard Smith, 17. 

Ware, Ephraim G., on life of 
Joseph Pope, 15. 

Wareham, John, Rev., 81. 

Warne’, Andrew F., obituary 
of, 87; Seth, at Saratoga, 
69 

Warren, Joseph, Gen., his last 
words, 15. 

Warville’s, Brissot de, travels 
of, in America, 19; M&S 
copy in Connecticut Hist. 
Society Library, 20 

Washington, Andrew Geo., 90; 
George, 20, poetical 
epistle to, 26; memorials of, 
61; at Saratoga, 66; inti- 
macy with Dr. Langdon, 93; 
his ribbon of bine. 98; 
memo ials of, 120; his life 
guard, 129; to 

inat ; life guar< 


6 , 131; por- 


shing- 


of Vir- 
Obéo, 


conspiracy 
assas 
newly o ¢ 
traits of, 
339 ; 

155 eng 
medal of, 2 
224; letter of, 
quarters at C:tmbridge, 
owne ship of, 238; lette-s 


261; diary of, 284; 


36; his head- 
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statue to, 370; George C., 
224; Henry A, notice of, 
123; Lewis W., 224; Martha, 
letters of, 134; William, 
monument to, 257; William 
Augustine, 224, 288. 

Waterhouse, Dr., 15; Edward, 
Secy. to London Co. in Vir- 
ginia, 34. 

Watkinson, David, donation 
to Conn. Hist. Society, 81, 
1138. 

Watson, his portrait of Gov. 
Morris, 208; Elkanah, por- 
trait of, 204. 

Watt on application of steam, 
225. 

Watts, J. and Co., stereotyped 
first book in America, 25; 
Major, 68. 

Wayne, Anthony, letters of, 
833. 

Webb, George, Capt., 840. 

Webster, Ebenezer, memoir 
of, 324; elector for Presi- 
dent, 825; appointed judge, 
825 ; John, Capt., 324; Noah, 


advertisement of, 243 ; Rich- | 


ard, his history of the Pres- 
a church in America, 

Welch, J. E., 156. 

Welde, Thomas, 22, 170. 

Wells, William, 279. 

Welton, Robert, Rt. Rev., ser- 
mon of, 61. 

West, Capt., 183. 

West Chester, Pa., history of, 
64; county, N. Y., ancient 
records of, 333. 

Westcott, Thompson, life of 
John Fitch, 254; history of 
Philadelphia, 352. 

Weston, Plowden ©. J., docu- 


INDEX. 


ments relating to South 

Carolina, 160. 

| West Point, Va., account of, 
244, 363. 

Weymouth, 
Maine, 62. 

Wheaton’s international law, 
160. 

Wheatley, Phillis, his poems, 
178; Susannah, 178. 

Whippey, Coffin, $12. 

Whig, meaning, 364. 

White, Father, Indian vocabu- 
lary, 239; Maryland gram- 
mar, 296; Hugh L., 178; 
John, remarkable exploit at 
Savannah, 180; John, 33; 
John, early settler, Mass. 
colony, 143; John, family 
of, 256; Pliny H., discourse 
of, 288. 

Whitefield, George, his fears 
for New England, 98. 

Whitehead, William A., 83. 

Whitingham, Mary, 182. 

Whitney, Thomas R., death 
of, 188; W. D., religion in 
China, 288, 

Whittier, J. G., his song of the 
Vermonters, 23. 

Whittlesey, Elisha, 16. 

Wighco river, 38. 

Wilbore, Shadrach, wrote ori- 
ginal deed of Taunton, 54. 

Wilbur, Isaac, 27. 


his voyage to 


obituary of, 252. 

Wilkie, John, translation of 
Chaumonot’s grammar, 198. 

Wilkinson, Ezra, 15. 

Willard, Joseph, Pres. of Har- 
vard College, 247; Simon, 
memoir of, 369. 

Willet, Francis, 205 ; Marinus, 





Wilder, Capt., 324; John N., ; 


his attack, 69; Thomas, | 
deeds of Seekonk and Attle- 
borough, 54 

William LYV., 92. 

Williams, Eleazer, obituary 
of, 315; James, removal of 
early records from Bristol 
to Taunton. 143; Jonathan, 
invented the paixhan gun, 
229; Roger, 99, 178, 205: 
letter of, 56; on the Mo- 
hawks, 62; on model of 
church and civil power, 150; 
his grave, 267. 

Williamson, Hugh, sketch of, 
45. 

Wellis, short-hand writing, 82; 
William, 84, on Scotch emi- 
gration to this country, 85. 

Willoughby, Bliss, petition for 
religious liberty, 279. 

Wilson’s orderly book, 30; 
Joseph M., proposed history 
of Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege, 64; Mrs., account of, 
272; Sir Thomas, letter of, 
291. 

Winneconnet, 
338. 

Winthrop, Benjamin R., and 
Franklin square, 96, 168; 
Fitz John, 4; John, Gov., 4, 
174; correspondents of, 150. 

Wire-pulling, 281. 

Wiswell, Capt., 228. 

Witchcraft, 11. 

Witherell, account of, H. B. 
Brevoort, 113. 

Woapanachki, signification of, 
26. 

Wolcott, Henry, early sermons | 
reported short-hand by, 81; 
Roger, Gov., 5; poetical 
meditations of, 186; Wil-' 


meaning of, 


liam, note of the earth- 
quake 1638, 82. 

Women, Young, 
stealing, 293. 

Wood, N. N,., cor. editor of 
Hist, Magazine, 51; William, 
his works, 865. 

Woodbridge, Dudley, epitaph 
to his wife, 26; settled at 
Barbadoes, 27; family of, 
278, 312; John W., 812; 
William, his death, 27. 

Woodbury, IL. B., obituary of, 
367. 

Woodman, Cyrus, 81. 

Woodward, W’ wiam, 182. 

Wooster, Da.:c, defence 
Ridgefield, Ct., 4.1. 

Worcester, Thoms, 325. 

Words, Indian, still in use in 
Virginia, 182; abbreviated, 
183, 248 

Wright, Sir James, last royal 
Gov. of Georgia, 18; James, 
211; Susanna, 179. 

Writing, short-hand, early use 
of, 81. 

Wyandotts, 198, 

Wyoming massacre, some ac- 
count of, 127; history of, 
160. 

Ybitachuco, 2. 

Year-book, Am. educational, 
157. 


letter on 


at 


Yankee Doodle, origin of, 214, 


280. 

Yoe, engraver, 231. 

Young, Ira, obituary of, 846. 

Youngs, John, early settler, 
279. 

Zeisberger, Moravian mission- 
ary, 26. 

Zuraba, Africa, temples of, 
204. 








